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THE STREET OF BY-AND-BY. 


BY J.L.8 


Lads, with manly hearts and true, 

Sturdy hands to carry through 
High and bold endeavor. 

Shun the Street of By-and-Er! 

fro not near—Ill tell vou why: 
That's the road to Never. 


Down the Street of By-and-Ky 
He that stands to gaze wiil spy 
Many a dreary token: 
Ruined walls where grass has grown, 
Wains of treasure 
Houses 


overthrown, 

wrecked and broken 

Turn not down its winding track 

Whose — rs comes not back: 
Ah! the woe, the pitv! 

Forward, lads, wit hearnest brow- 

Tread the busy street of Now, 
On to Fortune City, 


| still fretted her bit impatiently, 





PHILADELPHIA, 


Story will cling to me till my dying day! 
Lucky for me I'm not a_ thin-skinned 
fellow, for if this gets to be known IT shall 
have apretty warm time of it. Bring it 
here, Jim, and let me have a look at it.”’ 
Jim laid the bundle in the dog-cart, and 
lifted out one of the lamps, the better to 
xamine their treasure-trove. His lordship 
took the light from him, and sat with the 
reins in one hand and the lamp in the other, 
watching with a very interested air, the 
other’s ungainly attempts to remove the 
manifold wrappings from the shrieking 


child. 
Except the moaning of the keen north- 
east wind as it swept through the bare 


boughs of afew stunted oaks by the way- 
side, and the clinking of metal as the mare 
there was 
no sound or sign of life on ail the stretch of 





———> <>... 


TREASURE- TROVE. 


—_—-——— 


BY THE AUTHER OF “A BITTER RECKON- 


ING,” “BY CROOKED PATHS,” “a 


STORM IN A TEA-CUP,” ETC. 





CHAPTER L. 


* HAT on earth did she shy at? Run 
\\ to her head, Jim! There's nothing | 
to frighten her that I can see.” 

Jim scrambled down from his high dog- 
eart, and, running to the trembling mare’s 
head, gently began to back her out of the 

ttle ditch by the roadside into which she | 
had sprung at a bound. 

As he brought the cart round straight into 
the lane again the light fron the near-side 
lamp fell upon a white heap or bundle lying 

i the grass-slope under the hedge. Kitty's 
vars sull worked nervously, and her eyes 
Kvlaneewd suspiciously from side to side of 
the lane, but her mad leap had taken her 
bevond view of the cause of her fright, and 
she was gradually soothed into good be- | 
havior again. 

“That's what started her, m’lord,” said | 
Jim, in one of the pauses of the soothing 
Process, printing to the white patch; “and | 
quite enough to frighten anything, coming 
on itso sudden such a dark night as this.” 

“Confounded nuisance!’ muttered his 

rdship savagely. “It'll just lose me my 
train, and I shall have half-an-hour to 
in that draughty hole of a station, and be 
‘ate for dinner into the bargain. They're 
so particular at Clewster, too. She’s all 

Jim; go and see what the bundle 





Wait 


right now, 
is 

Jim left the mare’s head and stooped to 
Xamine the passive cause of all the hubbub. 
But he had no sooner laid his hand upon 
the offending object than he brought him- 
“lf upright again with a spasmodic jerk, 
and took a quick step back from it. 


“What's up now?” cried his master. 
“What is it? Did it bite you ?” 

Jim turned a seared face round to 
answer— 


“Its something alive, m’lord. 


warm °" 


It’s quite 


“Well, it won't be warm long, if it’s left 
tere Such a bitter nightas this. Bring it 
here and let’s have a look at it.”’ 

& Jim approached the mystery again, 
i with an extravagant caution proceeded 


ul 


raise itcarefully in his arms; but he 
Varopped it again, when there cams 
t Wa neg r of a vouny infant 
. 
Mavis uttered an exclamati 


‘hich dismay and a sense of the ridiculous 
found equal expression. 


“By the Lord Harry,” he cried, “this j¢ 


level land but just there, in the circles of 
light thrown from the brilliant carriage- 
lamps. 

There was something weird in the scene 
—the restless animal, the two men silently 
intent on their task, watching eagerly for 
the first glimpse of the child’s face; and 
bevond, in the shadow, the swaying moan- 
ing boughs dimly outlined against the 
background of inky sky. 

It was arelief when some one spoke, and 
spoke in such commonplace language as to 
at once disperse any suspicion of the horri- 
ble. 

“Whata rum littl beggar!” exclaimed 
his lordship, when the baby’s face became 
visible at last, all puckered and red from its 
efforts to make itself heard, “Is it going to 
have a fit, Jim, orgre all babies like that?” 
he asked. 

Jim looked at the writhing atom of hu- 
manity and rubbed his chin gently, but he 
made no reply. In the meantime the ob- 
ject of all this wonderment, having gone 
through sundry gymnastic performances 
with its tiny clenched fists, suddenly 
brought one of them down with a vicious 
thwack on its own open mouth, and held 
it there. ° 

“The litthe cannibal! said his lordship 
rapturously. ‘*Look at it, Jim, feeding off 
its own paws like a juvenile bear.” 

“Seems to like “em too, don tit, m’lord ?”’ 
replied Jim gravely. 

The two men were silent for a_ few 
seconds, watching with comical interest the 
valiant efforts made by the youngster to get 
the whole of its fist into his mouth. 

“It'll never manage that job,”” observed 
Jim presently—‘leastways not until its 
mouth is stretched a bit wider.”’ 
exclaimed his lordship, 
sitting suddenly upright, as the 
boom of achurch clock striking the hour 
came slow and clearly overthe open land 
from the distant town, **there’s six o'clock 
striking! It's as much as I shall doto 
catch the 6.12 te Clewster. Jump in, Jim.” 


“By Cree re,” 


sullen | 
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“What am I to do with the baby, m/lord ? 


Shall I roll it up and put it back again ?”’ 

“Heavens alive, man—no!l’ ejaculated 
Lord loudiv that the startied 
child lost its gnp on its knuckles, and be- 
gan to cry lustily. But Jim was getting 
knowing now, and promptly guided the 
tiny hand to the mouth again. 

“Are vou thinking of taking it to Clewster 
then, m lord ?”" 
a fool, Jim,” 
master sharypus ‘Asif I 
Lady ms drawing-room 


little begwar in miv 


Mavix, 50 


with vou 
“Don’t be responded his 
inte 


that 


could walk 


Tolvert« with 


ere 


artmns 


f its m “A sett ‘hat 


do as wego along. Perhaps you know 


some one in Tipton who would 


if I made it worth their while.’ 


look after | 


So Jim clambered up once more beside 
his master, picked up the child, and held 
it with awkward tenderness in his arms, 
Lord Mavis turning round now and again 
to see that the bear-skin was high enough 
to keep the biting wind from the poor de- 
serted child. 

As the dancing light from the lamps grew 
dim in the distance, and the rattle of the 
wheels began away on the hard, 
frost-bound road, a small, slight female 
figure rose slowly, with evident effort, from 
its crouching position behind the hedge, 
and, pushing thr@ugh a gap, stood in the 
middle of the road, with its arms raised 
and extended vearningly towards the disap- 
pearing dog-cart. 

The merciful darkness hid the awful 
anguish in the woman's eyes, as a bend in 
the road shut the dancing lights from her 
gaze, and the cruel cold drove back the cry 
from her lips to the birthplace in her heart, 
upon 


to die 


as she fell 
Hleaven 
death! 

“IT was just beginning to despair of see 
ing you, John,” said Lady Tolverton as 
she shook the young man warmly by the 
hand. “You are only just in 
see,’’ she added, as dinner was announced. 

“Tim awfully sorry, Lady Tolverton,”’ he 
responded; “fact is, through my mare shy- 
ing at something on the road I lost my 
train frem Tipton, and I had half an hour 
to wait for the next.” 

“Well, in very glad you kept faith with 
me; I've an old school-chum of yours here, 
Hastie Brinkton; ht was so pleased when 
he heard you were coming here to-night 
You must wait until after dinner for your 
chat, as you're so late. You take Miss 
Chatworth in to-night—vou and she always 
yet on well together.” 

Lord Mavis 
dinner that evening. He 
Chatworth very much indeed by asking 
her if she was fond of fists; and, when that 
lady remarked upon the youthfulness of a 
bride who was making herdebut thateven 
ing, he absently, “Yes, very 
young; never saw one so young before; mot 
more than a fortnight old, b should think.” 
Hle knew he made astupid blander 
directly the words were 
astonishment on his companion’s face, and 


its last and mostcoveted boon— 


time, you 


was not quite himself at 


astonished Miss 


observed 


had 
spoken, bry the 


he apologised at once tor his absent-minded 
ness, 

“Fact is in a bit upset to-night,” he ex 
plained, ‘‘and 1 hardly know what I’m 
talking about.’ 

“T saw you 
thing,’’ Miss Chatworth returned softly; *%s 
itanything you can tell me? Its a relief 
sometimes to talk a worry over. 

For an instant he thought he would tell 
her all, and ask her advice as Ww the dis- 
posal of his treasure-trove. She was a sen- 
sible girl, utterly free from affectation, and 
she would know at once the best thing to 
be done in thé circumstances, But bate 
pritenilicn, 


were worried about some- 


interposed to check his as he 
raised his eves from their troubled contem- 
plation of the tablecloth, he caught the 
glance of Hastie Brinkton from the 
end of the table, and the 
of recognition drove the other tmiatter out of 
his mind tor the moment. 

Later on in the evening something hap 


pened which made him glad he had not 


takenany one into his conn heeraee As scmor 
as the ladies left the table the twe i 
ehums became absorbed In conversation 
And s ; re ‘rT { 1 sy 

Hi ‘ ‘ 

i ¥F 4 
part of my life 

His lordsbip looked at hin andl groaned 


audibly _ 


her knees and asked of 
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pleasant inmipulse | 
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he said god 
and not cured 
quite an old family 


“What a desperate case!’ 
humoredly., “Five 
vet! Why, vou are 
man, T suppose?" 

Brinkton’s face clouded suddenly. 

“No,” he returned gravely; “that is the 
one thorn in our feather pillow—we have 
1} wish we had, for Nell has a 


vears, 


neo children. 
passion for youngsters,” 

Lord Mavis puthis shoulders back against 
better to look at his friend's 
had 


his chair, the 
face, and when he had a good steady 
stare he thrust his hands into his pockets 


and ejaculated, “Bless my heart 


“What?” asked Brinkton, not under 
standing the drift of the remark. 
“Nothing,” answered his friend, with a 


new resolve on his face. 
talk like 
you were such 


sudden gleam of 
“Il was astonished to hear you 
that—that's ail. You Know 
a rough one in the old days; if seems funny 
to hear you entering 80 thoroughly 
matters, Is Mrs. Brinkton here 

Din curious to see the lady who 


nite 
domestic 
with you? 
has tamed you so completly.” 

“Yes, she’s here. T'll introduce 
presently. We've been spending Christmas 
at her father’s Lady ‘Tolverton 
heard of us being there, and insisted on our 
buack 


if only for one day. 


vou 
place, 


breaking the toe town, and 


Visiting her, 


journey 
We tiove 
on again to-morrow, for I have promised to 
attend a committee-mnecting in town on the 
last day of the year.” 

“Then you will spend the New Year at 
home?’ 

“Yes !’ 

“Eve a good mind to look you up—that 
is, if Mrs. Brinkton should approve of me 
after inspection.” 

“She'll be delighted, old 
Brinkton heartily; “my friends are 
hers? 

“Let. me 
think of it,”’ 
the lead 


man,” cried 


always 
have the address now, while I 
saidd Lord Mavis, serewing up 


trom the peneil attached to his 


chain: and he seribbled down the address 
as they crossed the hall to the drawing 
room, 

. * 7 * . 


ord Mavis ina 
tien left the 


“Hastie, old boy, Sard i 


confidential undertone, as the 


smoking-room in the small hours of the 


miorniny s+] dhom't wonder at vour conver 


sion—I don’t, on mv honor! You rmarried 
an anyvel, wings and all! with a laugh. 
‘At least she has just enough of the ange 

about her to make her heavenly, and mot 


prevent her from: being «an 


enough Uo 


adorable woman ! 


S| 
rinkton | f 


atihed at the bovish eTrust. 


ness of the remark, and passed on up to his 
room, Where he found his) wile reading try 
the tire. 

“Why, Nell” beexelaimed ino surpr 


“how is it vou’ve notin bedand asleep? 


P did’t feel sleepy, 
“so ] waited for you.” 


He put his candle down 


dear,” she answered, 
and wentover ty 
her side. 

“Dve j 


ust left Mavis,”’ he said, still smil 
of the voung fellow’'s 


with vou, Nell 


ing over the memory 


gush. ‘hle’s quite im love 
said you were an ange 


Neil put her hand uyt » thre ne for ily 


| caressing her head 

“Hes a very mice vy indeed.”’ she re 
coined, “and quite remarnathys promod -Lixok - 
ny ble told me te had been travelling 
Marti t t ‘ us 7 1 
P , " 

| 
s 
oJ we . . 2 
It was nearly twe a*h XN, 








or ee | 
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Year's Eve when Hastie Brinkton left his 
club. He ran quickly down the stone steps 
and jumped into a hansom, calling out to 
the driver that he would give him double 
fare if he got to Half-Moon street in five 
minutes. Heknew Nell would be disap- 
pointed if he were not home at the birth of 
the New Year. 

During the short rapid ride he sat with 
his eves on his watch, and when the cal 
dashed around the last corner and drew 
up with a jerk at his door, he was out and 
almost up the steps before it had vet 
stopped. 

The butler was standing in the open 
doorway, but Hastie we on past him 
into the hall, where Nell was standing 
with a startled look on her face. 

Hastie gently pulled her inte the morn- 
ing-room and gave her hearty New Year's 
greeting as the clocks began to chime the 
thagic hour. 

“so good of vou, dear old bov, to 
home,’ she said, returning his caress. 
“Were vou afraid von would be late after 

1% Your attack on the bell and kKnoeker 
jutte frightened me. Bell was startled too, 
] think.” 

“My attack on the 
Tfastie “PT did mot touch ait. Thedoor was 
Opel efore DT yot out of the cab.” 

M Brinkton was just going to answer, 
When there was a knoek at the room door, 
and Bell came in, looking as if he had seen 
bodicacd aacot recovered from 


hurry 
j 


ni 


knocker?" repeated 


rs, 


st. al jlaite 


i n 
If  tan’am, this was on the 
doorstep,” he said, pointing to a large bas 
of tine white wicker-work Standing on 
riacat boeesnche: Diana 

‘hb itim, Bell,” 
et Whit 
with 


ul pole ne 


Ket 
tive 
Tlastic “ana 
Mrs. Llastie 
for the New 
read from the addresscard, 
butler had putthe basket upon 
‘Open it, Nell, and let us see 


cried 
‘To 


Wishes 


nie 
us 
Brinkton, 
Year,’”*’ 
Wihiens thie 
the table, 
What it 


mere it 1s, 
prov 


emonlains 

Nell reluctantly hung back. 

s+] Suppose Il was the person that made 
at the door who brought this,”’ 

“Did vou ANY at the 

dooras you drove up, Hastie ? 
“No: Twas watehing the tine 

to notice anvihing else 
“Hlow quickly they must have got out of 

the was then,’ she went on, stilllooking at 

the busket oiistrustfullv. ol don't) like 

mivaster 


? 
bit 


Stich a Tcorse 


Shie saad, meet one 


Low ann 


ously 


Hastie laughed at her Suspicious looks. 

“Come, come  heeried: “undo it and 
the miysterv., TP should) ruin those 
(aunty punk mbbons if P attemipted to unmtic 
them.’ Tle pushed her gently forward to | 
the table. s Depend upon it there's nothing 
in it that will bite vou,’ he said, al 
last began to untie the bows of wide pink 
ribbon with whieh the basket fast 


mettle 


aus she 


Wits 
erick, 

WV baecra thie 
Page Phaceree 
ool finne 


lid Was raised there was moth 
aloardniinige toy beer serous Chirag a scp uare 
etobroidered muslin 

“A baskettul of feminine vanities, as Pm 
a viving Simmer! exelatmed Phastie, look 
Inyo imterestediv over her shoulder, 

hut Nell lifted a eormer of the miushin 
cover cautiously, and dropped it suddenly, 
to turn around and grip her hustwand’s 
hand almost livsterteally, 

“TT KkKnew it Was something awful,’ she 
pasped breathlessly, celse why would they 
have ran away like that?” 

Ilastie saw she was really unnerved, 
lowniny hier Hhrekead beach the 
With one hand, while he beld hea 
te doit woth the other. 

‘cmon ious ! 
the eontents of 
posed 

And 


looked, 





anal 


over hea eover 


closely 


he exclaimed, when 
the basket at last lay ex 


ee 


then 
aback Chierey 
onds almost holding 
took their first full 
Year's wilt. 

This Object 


ror lay there 
it 


Nell turned around 
broth Stood for 
thei 
view 


ana 
ser 
breath as thes 
of their New 


Seoornne 


of all this excitement and ter 
supremely oblivious of the 
Was creating—a sinall pink ane 


} t 
jie 


| away before, 


| » 
as they started to wave a farewe!! 


) Shire 
1 ov i 


| existed the whole season through 








brcabebourts 
pirl-lbatw, with a little bit) of vellow 
forehead, its brown 


over its Sleeping: ey es, 


qoeni its 
seul 
{thrust remorseless! yv inte its 
ature looked eosv enough in 
st, With its pal 
Wrapepiniges, 
leaning over 
and admiration, 


Spotless little 
loW and its warn punk flannel 
and Mr. and Mrs. Brinkton, 
it in sy] Surprise 
felt that it ould be sacrilege to utter a 
sound to break that happw slumber. 
Silently Nell pointed toa paper fastened 
to the flannel wrap. on Which was written : 


Slaw ehiless 


“ 


sSha’n’t give 
ine ‘Nell? * 


girl! J 
ase call 


“Pin such a pgrood 
vou anv troutlle I'he 


Without 
Lhiitiy Copeernae af 
rhead up 


Phen studdenly, 
the little 


aricd Lew 


anv Warning, 
a jeuroft very blue 


eV Es, itites their faces biquir 


jnigels 
\iter that the 


Mist came out of the mouth, 


thre tans handtravelled up uncertainty, | 


tar Ohae wentle face above 
ps trembled at the « 


popreaalinigel 


it, 
pre 


e thie 


orhers 


oe 
alarm. ‘*d bh 
Who had Watlelies 


wonder 


say 


ne oa in} ted 


; r intitnat 
A tbieel PLillia 


distunytish the vounger Nel \ s f at 


} something a little stronyer 
' 
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Brinkton from the elder ladv—**Lllie, 
aren't you ready yet? Papa is getting im- 
patient ; he says you are learning your les- 
sop asa young lady of fashion very quickly 
indeed when you take balf an hour to get 


“Please don’t be angry with me,” said 


into your habit and hat, instead of the old | 


regulation ten minutes.” 

“I'm dreadfully sorry to have kept him 
waiting, mother dear,” replied Lellie,turn- 
ing to speak in the middle of a frantic 
struggle with the buttons of her jacket; 
“but the fact 
had a worrving 


etter from her mother. 


| The wretched boy Tom has run away from 


ing it 
(sive 


home again,and we were so busy tal 
over that I forgot papa was waiting. 
me my gloves, Newsome ; I'll 
on while you are fixing my hat. 


is ead Newsome here has | 


put them | 
There, | 


mother, 1 don’t believe a’ve been even the | 


regulation ten minutes over actual 
dressing.”’ 

Away she tlew, scarcely seeming to touch 
the stairs as she went 


miy 


Brinkton, waiting | 
' at the hall door below—that very hall door | 


where eighteen years before this charming | 


young Woman in the habit had been found 
in the wiceker-basket fastened with pink 


ribbons—turned around at the sound of her | 
light step, and brightened up at the sight | 


of her merry face. 

“No seolding now!" she 
ran down toe him. “I've 
been talking business, and I could not 
il tell you all about it 
we go along, for | want you to help us.”’ 

Brinkton, looking scarcely any older than 
when he first saw that baby face, laughed 
good-naturedly as he swung her into the 
Saddle, and they cantered away towards 
the Row in the best of spirits, looking back 
to Mrs. 


cried, as she 


gel 


Brinkton at the window above. 

“What a nuisanee this 
said Lellie regretfully, «It 
fish to leave mother alone.”’ 

“Still, it wouldn't do to risk bringing her 
outin it, after what Doctor Worson said, you 
know, Lellie. We don’t want another at- 
tack of bronehitis like that she had in 
February.”’ 

“No, indeed,” responded Lellie energeti- 
eallv. “Do vou know,” she went on more 
thoughtfully, 1] feel desperately selfish 
and wicked sometimes, when i remember 
that if it had not been for me, you two 
would have staved down in Devon- 
until all of these cruel winds were 


wind = is,”’ 


SOCOCLLS 


Gust 


st) se] 


t'tasy 


“You little 
with a sniile 


mail,’ rejoined Brinkton 
“do vou think Teould have 
Without 
And if the 
reventing us 


a oylance at the galleries? 
mother had thought she was 
from coming the idea would have worried 
her into a far worse state than that caused 
by the east winds ; so don’ttalk any more 
nonsense, if you please Now for a trot 
straight down to the end.” 

“You dlear old dad ia eried the girl 
pores glancing: at hin with 
Wight with feeling: before WAVE 
horse the sSigmal to wo. 

“Whoare those, bilismiere?" asked 
nan oof another, Srinkton and TLellie 
mssed them ata smart trot. ‘LT seem to 

now the man’s face, but the girl isa 
stranger to mie.” 

“Hastie Brinkton, the painter—one of 
last vear’s Associates—and his daughter,” 
replied Ellsmere. 

“Pretty, isn’t she? said the first speaker, 
adjusting his plass  liatipsuicdiv, thee 
better to observe for hinisel tf. 

“Rather,” returned  Eellsmere 
“There are several ‘out’ this 
are handsomer to look at, but not one of 
them can beat her when one knows her. 
She grows on one wondertully.”’ 

“Oh? rather an eloquently-spoken 
ries y liable this, sae Onipanioed by a quick 
glance inte Ielismere’s face, “Any 
miomey 2" 


itn- 
eves 


she her 


as 


oe 


eve 


quietly, 
whe 


Season 


Should) think 
Wite had 


there 
Tinh y— 


“Can't sav really. 
tight be. Brinkton’s 
was oa Hollis -of Holliseroft. That lot 
well oth Phe minkes deal of 
TOMES would make more, only he isa 
bitiazv. She isthe only child. Here they 
come back. Pin going to speak to them’ 

The tian with the eve-glass looked after 
his triennial corte bia pobaatay¢ lv. 

“TL wonder if itis really a case now,” he 
Observed ommentally; cor whether it's 
another ot Flismere’s litthe amusements.” 

Ledlic blushed slightly as she responded 
to Captain Elisinere’s greeting, and = she 
really looked very pretty indeed, with the 


stie 


are all a good 


lom> 


really, really | 


“as | 


eee eee 


one | 


! except 


delicate pink in her cheeks slightly heigh- | 
tened, and her eves and lips alike giving a | 


Welcome to the new-comer, 

Piisinere had said: more pretty things to 
her than any mian she had 
she was cnough of a child still to take 
pleasure in pleasant words, without trouly 
ing herself much tosift out their real mean- 
ing. 

“Tm so sorry 
ing,” he 


I’m not riding this morn- 


said now, raising his tine hazel 


eves to her siniling face, and caressing her 


horse’s neck—with the intention of work- 
ing down to her hand presently fora quick 
light pressure, 

“Wiiiy 


be listiere 


' 


uonot riding?" 
Brinkton, and saw 


Tre 


ire’ Ve 
glanced at 
tility 


hele of 


att 


Preys 
Row, 


ptasairitarice 


before he 


the 


Naar are slercl iu 
t adn 


somcrety; tit 


that ration wid | 
im hit 


rlanee fe 


pert 


il? 
blab} 


so unconeealed that her IL before 


it, and atroubled little 


the corner of her moutl 


sevyes Was 


} icker showed it- 


vet met, and | 


the low persuasive voice —. “7? am 
such an idiot—I’m always blurting out 
things which would be better left unsaid.” 
Then that delicate litthe manwuvre 
the fingers was accomplished successfully, 
as he murmured, “Forgive me if I have 
been too presumptuous.” 

Lellie dit that it was she who was mak- 
ing a mountain out of a mole-hill, and she 
resolutely looking at him, tried to banish 
all consciousness from her tace as she 
an-<wered— 

‘There is nothing to forgive. Isn't it “4 
splendid morning? What amistaken idea 
it is with country people that the sun never 
shines in London.” . 


Elismere noted with a touch of pique 


that she had quietly moved her right hand 
on tothe pommel of her saddle, thus pre- 
venting a repetition of that delicate 
stratagem of his; and he telt just a little 
annoyed that she should so resolutely and 
easily have turned the conversation when 
he was putting forth his very best style for 
her edification. 

“People are alike all the world over,” he 
replied —“those who see the least think 
they know the most. The most humble- 
minded people are your great travellers.” 
Then he raised his hat and said gravel y— 
“T am an abominable coxcomb, Miss 

srinkton, and I beg your pardon.” 

He turned without another word 
walked slowly away. He could not have 
made a better move. Lellie looked after 
him with a sudden spasm of remorse. Had 
she been cruelto him? she wondered, 
How dreadfully crushed he had looked! 
Would he think her a hateful prude for 
taking her hand away as she had done? 
She wondered too whether it was the usual 
thing for men to secretly squeeze girls’ 
hands when they had only met them half- 
a-dozen times. Perhaps she ought to have 
accepted it as an aedineny civilitv. She 
would ask the mater when she got home. 
No: on second thoughts —with a faint blush 

-she would not; she would watch carefully 
until she saw some other girl’s hand being 
squeezed, and she would be guided by her 
conduct in the circumstances. 
way through this perplexity she was 
conscious of a consuming desire to meet 
Caplain Ellsmere again, that she might 
assure him by her conduct of her perfect 
forviveness, 

When they had taken another turn up 
and down, and Mr. Brinkton had taken 
leave of the friend he had picked up, he 
turned in wonderment to the silent girl at 
his side. 

“Why, Lellie,” he exclaimed, ‘how 
quiet vou've been, child; and you've gen- 
erally so much to say when Guthrie and I 
bevin totalk art!’ 

But Lellie laughed off the imputation, 
and chattered away in her 
stvle during the rest of the ride. 

Two nights afterwards the Brinktons 
were due at a soiree musicale at the house 
where Lellie had tirst met Ellsmere, and 
she spenta considerable partof the day in 
wondering if he would be there again that 
evening, and, if so, how he would behave 
towards her. Sometimes she thought he 
would perhaps pass her — the slightest 
acknowledgment conformable with polite- 
ness, at others she fancied he would look 
at her still with the genuine aid of regret 
he had worn when he left her in the Row. 
By the time dinner was over she had 
roused in herself a distinet interest as to 
how he would meet her; and it was an 
absolute relief to her mind when he came 
to them very much in his ordinary manner, 
that he glanced pointedly at her 
when he said how glad he was thathe had 
been persuaded against his will into com- 
ing there to-night. 

Though Miss Brinkton had been ‘out’ 
two months, that evening was the first oc- 
easion on Which her name had been coupled 
with another's. 

As far as his duties to his hostess would 
permit, Captain Elilsmere devoted himself 
exclusively to Mrs. Brinkton’s little coterie 
during the time they were there. It was 
he who hunted them out and brought them 
into the music-room when the star of the 
evening Was going to sing; it Was he who 
pioneered them into the refreshinent-room 
afterwards in search of ices, and it was he 
who accompanied Mrs. Brinkton down the 
Staircase when they left. 

“LT sav,” observed one of a group of men 
lounging round the head of the stairs, 
“Ellsinere means business with that nice 
little Brinkton, or he would never put him- 
self out of the way to do the civil to the 
mother like that. Never saw him do such 
a thing before.” 

“What Brinkton is that ?”’ asked another 
carelessly. ‘Any relation of the artist by 
that name ?”’ P 

“His daughter, my boy. 


Decidedly 
pretty, and a decent fortune.” 


“You don't know what you've talking | 


about, Croxford,’’ irritably remarked a 
third man. “The girl is no more Hastie 
trinkton’s daughter than Il am. TI ought 
to know, for Mrs Brinkton is a cousin of 
ine. I’ve reason to know it too, for, if 
they had not picked up this ‘maid of 
mystery, TL should most likely have come 
In for a good legacy at my cousin's death— 
was verv fond of me when I 
‘ hap in petticoats, I believe. 
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And all the | 


usual bright | 


to the family will goto the young woman 
they found tied up in a basket on their 
doorstep on New Year's Eve eighteén years 
ago. It'sas true asanything in the world.” 
And Hollis, looking as if the mere recital 
of his wrongs had angered him beyond 
endurance, strode away moodily enough. 

‘He's mad !"° declared Croxford, looking 
after him. ; 

“Enough to make him,” returned the 
man who had started the conversation. “I 
know I should be in the same circumstan- 
ces.”’ 

“Wonder if Ellsmere knows this story 


_of the basket and the doorstep ?’’ resumed 
short 


Croxford thoughtfully, after a 


| silence. 


“Why? It wouldn't be likely to make 
any difference if he did, so long as the 
money is safe.” 

“[ don’t know about that,’’ observed 
Croaford. “Elismere is a big swell him- 
His mother is one of the 
Duke of Carlington’s daughters, and his 
father is the head of the house of the 
Brancepeth Ellsmeres—they’re as well- 
bred a lot as you could meet with. I don’t 


(think his people would care about receiv- 
| ing a girl picked off a doorstep ina clothes- 


basket as the mother of the future Bran- 
cepeth Elismeres !” 

Kut Captain Ellsmere did not seem 
likely to trouble himself much about this 
phase of the question, Judging his inten- 
by his behavior, he meant winnin 
Lelie at all hazards, and was utterly indif- 
ferent to the opinion of any third person 
whatsoever as to the propriety of the 
match. His attentions—at first quite mean- 


| ingless, and prompted by no deeper feeling 


than a desire to be first in the field with the 


| pretty debutante—had received a decided 


spur when bis vanity was wounded by the 
girl's quiet little snub in the Row; and the 
more he threw himself into her society the 
more he grew to like it, until he began to 
ask himself, with very real astonishment, 
if it Were possible that he,Frank Ellsmere, 
the victor in a hundred flirtations, was at 
last about to lower his standard and con- 
fess himself beaten at his own game. 

So affairs went on for some weeks, and it 
grew to be an acknowledged thing that 
where the Bbrinktons were seen, there was 
Elismere to be found. 

Lellie got into the habit of looking for 
him the moment she entered a room, and 


| of feeling disappointed if she did not see 


him at oncee—which, by the way, did not 
often happen—and her heart always gave a 
little throbof pleasure when she met his 


, eloquent sinile of greeting, even though it 


were across the whole width of a crowded 
rooin. 

Though society was not slow to detect 
Ellsmere’s open admiration for Lellie, the 
Brinktons remained to the last in a blissful 
State of ignorance as to what was going on 
under their very eyes. 

As soon as Eilmere was pretty certain of 
his feelings he spoke to Lellie. He did not 
ask herin so many plain words to be his 
wife; but he tried t make sure that her 
answer, when he put the question, would 
be “*Yes.”’ 


Then he went to Brinkton, and aston- 


ished that gentleman very genuinely by 


his declaration. 

“I have never cared for a woman in my 
life as | care for vour daughter, Mr. Brink- 
ton, he finished up by saying ; ‘and if 
you will give her to me, L will honestly try 
to make her happy.” 

“IT believe vou would,”’ responded Brink- 
ton heartily ; “and, of course, the match is 
everything I could desire for my little girl; 
but 

He paused irresolutely and looked at the 
younger man anxiously. 

“J think I am warranted in believing 
there no one else in the case?” inter- 
posed Frank hastily, and with a sudden 
fear in his eves. 

“No no: you haveaclear field, Captain 
Elismere.”’ Hastie assured him at once; 
“but——" Ayain he paused uncoimforta- 
bly. Tle knew he could not let any man 
engage himself to Lellie without first tell- 
ing him of the mystery surrounding her 
birth, and vet the dread of the effect it 
night have, made the task a difficult one. 
Suddenly he thought he saw a way out of 
his present difficulty. He would make one 
more desperate effort—alas, how many he 
had already made—to find some clue to 
Lellie’s real parentage. ‘Look here, Ells- 
mere.”’ he added, with quick resolution ; 
“will you wait a week or two before 1 give 
you a decided answer on this business ?"’ 

Elismere looked a little surprised as he 
answered— 

*For myself, sir, I ain willing enough to 
wait, if vou suggest the delay as a trial of 
inv feelings ; but it will be a little hard on 
Lellie, I think.”’ 

“Oh, vou have spoken to her then?” 
questioned Hastie, with a clouded face. 

‘(miy so far as to justily me in coming 
to vou Pia 

“Wel, then look here, Ellsmere, you 
may tell her that I thoroughly approve, 
and all that sort of thing, you know; and 
we shall be very pleased to see you as often 
as vou care to come. But, on the other 
hand, wili vou delay making the engage- 
ment public for—say a fortnight? Don't 
acknowledge it as a settledthing. So that, 
at the end of that time, should either of you 

t ] draw back, vou can with 
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to submit with the best grace he could to 
what he regarded as aterm of probation; 
and by-and-by, when Lellie came to him, 
blushing, dimpling and altogether be- 
Witching in her new happiness, he utterly 
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forgot the conditional nature of the engage- 
ment in the pleasure of the moment. 

Mrs. Brinkton was very gentle and 
tender towards her darling in this new 
state of affairs, Lellie’s happiness recalled 
her own young love so vividly. She was 
a little surprised, though, at the girl's 
choice. It was strange, she thought, that 
Lellie should chosen such a conventional 
man of fashion as Captain Ellsmere, She 
tried once to sound her on the matter. 

“What are Frank’s hobbies, dear?’ she 
asked gently. “What are his particular 
tastes? You must find out,and make them 
yours too, There is room for only one set 
of fancies in married life, and a husband 
and wife sae pence pursuits and likings 
are bound to drift somewhat apart even in 
spite of a very sincere affection.” 

Lellie looked puzzled, 

“I don’t think he has ever told me of any 
particular likings; mother,’ she answered 
slowly. “Sometimes, when I get warm on 
a subject in my usual mad way, he sits 
and listens tome until I cateh him smil- 
ing, and then, when I stop, he laughed at 
me, and calls mean enthusiast. He told 
me once, When I was vexed with him for 
laughing, that when I knew the world as 
well as he did I should know how hollow 
and deceptive everything was in it, and 
that I should find out there was nothing 
in it worth getting enthusiastic about.” 

Mrs. Brinkton sighed, 

“T hope you will never find that out, 
Lellie,”’ she said quietly—*I hope you will 
never grow cold and cynical, my child; 
better almost be out of the world alto- 
yether than in it with such notions.” 

“But he only talks like that to keep me 
in order, you know, mother,” answered 
Lellie quickly, fancying she detected some 
sort of reproof for her lover in the gently 
speech, *T suppose TI am very violent in 
my expressions of like and dislike. Frank 
is never like that, you know. He is so 
nice and gentle in his ways that I don’t 
wonder at his amusement over my hot- 
headedness. - I wonder,” she added 
thoughtfully, “if he has ever had a great 
sorrow to tame him so? Sometimes I 
think he has,.”’ 

But Mrs. Brinkton made no reply. 
Secretly she thought Captain Elismere had 
not heart enough in him to understand the 
meaning of the expression‘a great sorrow,” 
but she could not tell Lellie so. The con- 
versation had produced the impression on 
her mind that Lellie’s faney, more than 
her love, had been caught by Elismere’s 
fuscinations of manner and = person, and 
she was half inclind to hope, for the child's 
sake, that her lover might refuse to fulfil 
his engagement when he heard the whole 
truth. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


T WAS about 4 o'clock on a hot June 
afternoon, and the rooms at Burlington 
House were unusually crowded. The 

rinktons had been in the galleries only 
half an hour, and Mrs. Brinkton was 
ready exhausted. 

“Find me a seat, Hastie,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
lil wait while you and Lellie go and do 
your usual worship in the water-color 
rool, shall be all right resting, and J 
wouldn't upon any consideration take you 
away Without letting you have a glance at 
vour adored ones.” 

Lellic demurred to this arrangement for 
some time, but the argument ended, as 
their arguments usually did, in Mrs. 
Grinkton having herown way, and being 
leftin the coolest place they could find in 
the seulpture gallery, while the others 
went off to the water-colors, 

Sitting there quietly musing, Mrs. Brink- 
on presently became conscious of — the 
watchful observation of a gentleman who 
had been hovering about her in an unde- 
cided qnanner for some minutes before she 
noticed him. 

When her glance met his for the second 
tine, something familiar in his appearance 
struck her, and she looked again, this time 
vith a litthe inquiry in her gaze. 

But she moved her eyes away iat 


, 


‘ 


Once, 











fecling sure she was mistaken ; she had no | 


recollection of a stalwart man with sombre 
brown eves and a short fair beard. 

The gentleman on his part evidently 
ame toa ditherent conclusion, for when he 
inet the glance of inquiry he at 
crossed the room to her side. 

“See what it is to outlive the memory of 
one’s friends,’ he said, with a gleam of 
‘tnusement at her mystification. ‘Time 
has been kinder to you than to me, Mrs. 
Grinkton ; you have changed so little dur- 
ing the past eighteen years, that IT knew 
vou at once,” 

“Lord Mavis!” she exclaimed ina burst 
Ofenlightenment, as alluded to his length 
of absence, 

He dropped into the vacant seat at her 
side with a quiet laugh of assent. 

“Hlow changed vou are,” she went on, 
ooking at him critically—“very changed, 
all but your eves! And yet they are 
nanged too nore sober than they used 

“Yes,” he answered, smiling at her 
i endly Interest. “T’'ve had a good deal 
lo sober me since we parted. sesides, [I'm 


once 


ef 


eetting on in years, you know—quite an 
lfogyv, by (reorge I was barely out D | 
teens when vou last saw me, and now 
letails are tedious, especially per 
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ip all pe of seeing you ayall 
“I was rather of that way of thinking 
mivVself until quite lately,” he returned 


jiile tiv, watching the neverveasing stream 


of people passing through the turnstiles as | 


to Elismere, 


| for five o'clock, if you would please excuse 





| at this result of his practical joke. 


THE SATURDAY 


he spoke. “When T left home I had deter- | 
mined never to come back again. I sup- 

pose the story was town talk, so I needn't | 
mind telling you that when Kate Forsythe 
threw me over I went an awful cropper ; I 
thought my heart was broken forever, and 
soon. It took me a good time to rid my- 
selfof the notion too. However, it’s all 
done with now, Still,”—with a short half- 
contemptuous laugh at his own expense— 
“I don't think should have had the 
nerve tocome back and face civilization 
again if actual necessity had not compelled 


me. My mother’s brother died last Janu- 


ary and left his place in Sussex to me, so 
of course T was bound to come home and 
look after things a bit.’’ 

“T see,” said Mrs. Brinkton compreh end- 
ingly ; “and how long have you been 
home ? 

‘Landed at Plymouth from the steamer 
yesterday morning; got to town last night; 
saw a notice of one of Hastie’s pictures in 
the JZimes this morning, and thought I 
would look at it before 1 plunged into bus- 
iness.’’ 

“Here they come,” she whispered 
quickly. Sit quite still, and see if Hastie 
will know you.”’ 

His lordship moved a little way off, and 
did as he was bidden—at first, because he 
had been desired soto do, and afterwards, 
because he was too engrossed in observing 
Lellie to think of anything else. 

They had picked up Ellsmere on their 
way through the rooms, and Lellie was the 
picture of animated a gee as she came 


across to where Mrs. Brinkton was 
Sitting. 
Lord Mavis's first thought of the girl 


went no deeper than her mere prettiness 
of form and feature, but presently he saw 
her eyes deepen and soften as she asked 
Mrs. Brinkton if she felt better for her rest, 
and he said to himself— 

“The child has a heart; she is not a 
pretty puppet with well-trained emotions 
executed to order—I wonder who she is?” 

The next instant he heard her address 
Mrs. Brinkton as “mother,’’ and with an 
overwhelming rush of long-forgotten 
memories, he realized that in all probabil- 
ity that red-faced infant of cannibalistic 
tendencies, whom Kitty had shied at on 
the Tipton roadside, more than eighteen 
years ago, had developed into this bewiteh- 
ing miuaiden, with the tender mouth and 
the honest blue eyes, 

For the next few minutes Lord Mavis sat 
as if in a state of mental and physical petri- 
faction, from the enormity of his surprise 


He literally held his breath as he gazed 
incredulOusly at Lellie, and altogether be- 
haved in such an eccentric manner as to 
attract the attention of Ellsimere,who leant 
forward to speak to Mrs. Brinkton, and 
put himself between Lellie and the offend- 
lige stranger, 

“T think you have got a madman for a 
neéighbor,’’ he said, none too quietly, with 
a glance which pointed his remark unmis- 
takably. **We had better find you another 
seat.”’ 

This drew Brinkton’s attention to his 
lordship, and an instantaneous recognition 
followed, to Ellsmere’s astonishment 

“You scoundrel !’ cried Hastie, wring- 
ing his friend’s hand warmly, ‘to sit there 
and make a butt of me! Lellie, this is 
Lord Mavis; you've often heard us speak 
of him. My little girl, Mavis.” 

And Lord Mavis found himself shaking 
hands with this wonderful creature, and 
assuring himself by the heartiness of his 
Clasp, that she was indeed flesh and blood, 
and not an illusion. 

“Have you and mother been quietly con- 
triving this joke between yourselves ?” 
she asked, smiling at him radiantly. 

Then Elismere’s name was mentioned, 
and the two men acknowledged each 
other’s presence with some stiffness, 

“Let us get out of this crowd,” Brinkton 
said, when the surprise and pleasure of 
the meeting had found full expression. 





“You must dine with us to-night, John. 
Oh, hang the morning coat, man! T don’t 


mean to let you out of iny sight until you 
have told me all about everything.”’ 

“Stop a moment, old Mian,’ protested 
his friend, as Hastie linked his arm within 
his; “I’ve come here, and bought a cata 
logue, on purpose to see your picture ; and 
now Lam here [may as well do it.’’ 

Brinkton turned to Lellie. 

“Take bim, Lellie,’’ he said with a smile. 
“T don't feel equal to doing that picture 
again to-day. We'll wait here. Mind you 
are not long, though, or I shall come and 
fetch you away.” 

“Will you come?” asked Lellie, turning 


“Thank you,” he murmured politely ; 
“but I should only be a drag on your artis- 
tie raptures ; and T have an appointment 


me.” 
Lellielooked at him questioningly, but 
Was aS unruflled as usual. She 


his tace 


must have imagined the sarcasm, she 
thought as she walked away with Lord 
Mavis. 


During the week they had been tacitly 
engaged Frank had not once shoune tem- | 
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EVENING POST. 


The more he looked at her, the more 
wonderful it seemed to him that she, the 
disowned little creature he had saved from 
a pauper’s cot in the Tipton workhouse, 
sHould have blossomed into this elegant 
and distinetly intellectual young woman. 


When at last he began to convince himself 


that such indeed was the case, he felta 
sudden pride in the share he had taken in 
bringing about this result, and a sense of 
pleasant proprietorship stole upon hima, 

“I was the first to find her, anyhow, and 
‘finding’s keeping,’ as we used to say at 
Rugby,’ he argued to himself compla- 
cently, forgettul that he had argued very 
differently eighteen years before, when he 
had decided to hand his treasure-trove 
over to his old friend's care. 

Before he left the Brinktons’ hous#@ that 
evening, he had managed to pave the way 
for future intimacy. 

“You don't know what a pleasure it: has 
been to me to drop upon you like this, 
Hastie,’ he said, when at last, warned by 
the lateness of the hour; he felt: compelled 
tomakea move. “I was quite dreadin 
my return to the old places, fancyin { 
should feel an outeast and a wanderer after 
being away all these years; but, by George, 
when I look at Mrs. Brinkton and you it is 
difficult to believe I have been away at 
all.’’ 

Brinkton laughed. 

“You were always given to flatter, John. 
Do you remember how you gushed over 
my wife when you first met her at 
Clewster? I recollect how you wrung my 
hand, and told me IT had married an angel 
—Wings and all.” 

Lord Mavis, remembering how his opin- 
ion of Mrs. Brinkton had influenced his 
after-conduct in the disposal of a certain 
incumbrance, flushed slightly as the inci- 
dent was recalled to him, and, looking up, 
he met Lellie’s eves bent on him with 
beaming pleasure, 


“Miss Lellie acquits me of flattery,’ he 


cried, smiling back at her. “She is of the 
Same Opinion as I was then, and am still; 
aren't you ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Lellie gravely, “except as 
tothe wings. Motherisas near an angel 
asshe can be; but [don’t think she pos- 
sesses an apparatus for aerial flights.” 

“T wish a did,’? returned his lordship. 
“T would tly down to Sussex to-morrow 
and be back here in time for dinner in’ the 
evening. Tshall be awfully lonely down 
there, with no one to talk to but the land 
steward and the local lawyer.” 

“We shall be very glad to see youif you 


can get back, you know, Jolin,” said 
Brinkton, 

But Lord Mavis shook his head, 

“When they once get me in’ their 
clutches, they won't let me go under a 


week at least,’? he responded dolefully, 

“Well come whenever you can getaway. 
Make this your head-quarters as long as 
weureintown, Nell will arrange a room 
for you——”’ 

“No, indeed,” interrupted his lordship 
decidedly; “I could not think of such an 
arrangement. Butif you will let me drop 
in When I like, on the chance of tinding 
vou at home, IT would be greatly obliged.” 

“Come just whenever you please, dear 
boy; we shall be always glad to see you,” 
said Brinkton, and his wife echoed the wel- 
come warinly. 


Lord Mavis left the house with the inten- 
tion Of appearing again as soon as be con 
veniently could—the day after next, if he 
could possibly get away from Sussex, 

Hehad enjoyed his evening thoroughly, 
and he was anxious to repeat the pleasan 
experience at the earliest opportunity. Ele 
was a bit of a bullalog in this way, and, 
having once made up his mind to doa 
thing, he generally went straight at jt. So 
it followed that the next week saw him 
very often in Half-Moon Street, and very 
seldom in Sussex, 

Ile knew by this time exactly what his 
feelings were towards Lellie. Ile acknow 
ledged to himself that he had fallen head 
over ears in love with thechild—he,a staid, 
middle-aged oman of  thirty-cight, who 
ought to have felt afather’s affecton rather 
than a lover's passion for the pretty cren 
ture, 

At last Mrs. Brinkton, anxious to spare 
him a second disappointment, seeing how 
things were going with him, spoke out and 
led him to understand upon what footuny 
Captain Elismere stood with them. That 
day Lord Mavis took the afternoon miail 
down to Brinkton ; having wired on fora 
conveyance to be sent to tieet bine from 
Maylands, 

“Just my usual luck The muttered as he 
threw himself back petulantly im the rail- 
wavevarriage. “in all my life I've never 
seen but two women IT could care tor, One 
throws me over atthe last minute, and the 
other goes and gets herself engaged to an 
empty heated coxcomb before I yet a 
chance. What an idiotic old ass Mrs. 
Brinkton must have thought me; but I'd 
have made the child happy, though—yeru, 
and he brought his 
hand down upon his knee emphatically. 

Ile laughed at his own energy the next 
Instant. 

“You can spare your vows until they are 
wanted, vou fool!’ he to himself. 
“What a sSpoil-sport T must have been all 
this week! What an officiots beast the 
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Bric-a- Brac. 


A SI RANGE COINCIDENCE. —It is re- 
markable that all those princes who have 
sat on the throne of England, and have 
espoused princesses of France, have not 
only been unpopular with their subjecta, 
but have come to an untimely end ; for ex- 
ample, Kdward IL, married to Isabel, 
daughter of Philip 1V., of France, mur- 
dered in Berkeley Castle; Richard I1., 
married to Isabel, daughter of Charles VI. 
of France, murdered in Pontefract Castle ; 
Henry VI., married to Margaret, daughter 
of Rene, Duke of Anjou, murdered by 
Richard ITT; Charles L, married to Hen- 
rietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV. of 
France, died on the seatfold, 


SAVAGE Hatn-CuTrring.—The es gage 
Indian hill tribe, are distinguished by a 
peculiar head-dress, the plumes in which 
are by a mechanical contrivance caused to 
revolve; and they are no less remarkable 
for their method of haircutting. The 
artist, who holds high rank in his tribe, 
disdains scissors—to say nothing of hair- 
brushing machines. Beneath the lank, 
luxuriant locks of his customer, he inserts 
a dao (hatchet or knife) whereupon he 
pounds with a woolen mallet till the edge 
comes through. The process is primitive, 
but we are assured that the result would 
do credit to any professor, 


-_— -_—— 


FLOowKKS AND Houns.—It is said that 
the strange and beautiful costume  pre- 
vailed among the ancients of using flowers 
and fruit to denote cach hour of the day: 
The first hour, a bonquet of full-blown 
roses: the second hour, heliotrope ; the 
third, white roses; the fourth, hyacinth ; 
the fifth, some lemons ; the sixth, a bou- 
quet of lotus; the seventh, lupins; the 
eighth, oranges; the ninth, olive 
leaves; the tenth, poplar leaves; the elev- 
enth, a bouquet of marigolds ; the twelfth, 
heartsease and violets, And if they 
wished to —— an hour to meet any 
one, they would send the emblem of that 
hour. 


MOTE 


A Lapy's Ags. —Some “horrid man” 
has invented a formula by which a lady's 
age can be determined exactly. However, 
as it requires the co-operation of the victim 
herself, one need not complain if she falls 
into the trap. Jn order to event her 
from being lured on, we print herewith 
the formula. Vell the lady to pat down 
the number of the month in which she was 
born, then to multiply it by 2, then add 5, 
then to multiply it hy i, then to add her 
age, then to subtract 465, then to add 115, 
then tell her to tell you the amount she has 
left. The two figures to the right will tell 
you her ave and the remainder the month 
of her birth. Kor example, the amount is 
#22; she is 22 years old, and was born in 
the eighth month (A ugguat, ) 


A Wonbpkhetn CouNntThyY. A book 
published in 1832, thus speaks of Australia: 
“There itis summer with them when it is 
Winter in Kurope, and) vice-versa; when 
the barometer rises before bad weather, 
and falls before good; where the north is 
the hot wind, aud the south the cold ; 
where the humblest house is fitted up with 
cedar; where the fields are fenced with 
mahogany, and myrtle-trees are burnt for 
firewood ; where the swans are black and 
the eagles white, where kangaroo, an ani- 
tinal between the squirrel and the deer, has 
live claws on its forepaws and three talons 
on its hind legs, like a bird, and yet hops 
on its tail; where the mole lays eggs, and 
has «a duek’s bill; where there isa bird 
with a broom in ite mouth instead of a 
tongue; Where the pears are made of wood, 
with the stalk at the broader end; and 
where the cherry wrows with the stone on 
the outside.” 


Wiktke tiny come Krou.—The power 
of Shakspeare over the public is shown by 
the extent to which his phrases, and even 
his slang, have become incorporated into 
our language Anmony these are “bay and 
bayyaye, “dead as a door nail,’ “hit or 
love is blind,” selling for a song,” 
world,’ “fast and loome,’” “uneon 
videred trifles,’ “westward ho,” “fam- 
iliarity breeds contempt,” ‘patching _ 
excuses,’ “misery makes strange bee 
fellows,” Setar brevet” (ith a trade), “short 
and long of it,” “comb your head with a 
three-legved stool, “dancing attendance,” 
‘settling even’ Crevenge), “birds of a 
“that's fat,’ ‘“ireek to me’ 
(unintelligible), “packing a jury,’ “mother 
wit,’ “killed with kindness,’ “ium” (for 
silence), “ill wind that blows no good,” 
‘wild-yoose chase,’ “searecrow,”’ “lug. 
yaye, “row of pins’ (asatnark of value), 
“viva voce,” “ywive and take,” “sold” (in 
the way of a joke), “your cake is dough.” 
The girl who playfully calls some youth a 
‘anilksop’ is also unconsciously quoting 
Shakspeare, and even “loggerhead” is of 


miiss,”’ 


“wide 


the same origin. “Maxtesspore’’ is first 
found in Shakespeare and so are *al- 
HaAnaAcs Shaks«peaure ts the first author 


that my aks of the touan in the moon,’ or 


mentions the potato, or uses the term “eye- 
wore’ for anhoyanes 
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Gilbert was guilty, ane 


THE SATURDAY 


yesterday, and papa is anxious to see his in- 
tended daughter-in-law.’’ 

“Inahean American?” 

“Ob, yes, born and educited in New 
York. She has never been in Europe, Gil- 
bert save, but she is very chariwing.” 

“And young.” 

“Yeu, twenty-two,”’ 

There wasasilence; Maud was bending 
her lead oversome work she bad taken 
from her workbasket, and there was a 
paintul litle flush burning in her 
cheek. 

A sense of shame, intense shane, was 
upon her as she remembered her brother's 


guiltand cowardly evasion of bis punisb- | 


ment, and the exilewhich Arnold Graeme 
bore for him, while he lived in ease and 


| coumfort in one of the most luxurious cities 


In tue world, 

The earl was thinking of this also, and his 
face was graveand thoughttul, and lis eyes 
sad and meditative as they looked at the 
crackling logs and the quaint Dutch tiles on 
which the blaze shone, 

Gilbert it was true, had never returned to 
Eogiand since the tine be left soon alter 
(sTAcine’s oscar e, 

He had not come back to see his sister be- 
fore ber death or follow her to the grave, lie 
had remained away; but with hin exile 
meantavery different thing to what it 
meant for Arnold Graeme, 

To the one it meant travel, dissipation, 
aipusement of every kind, « desultory fol- 
jowing of the art be had studied, and life at 
its best and pleasantest. 

To the other it ineant absolute loneliness 
and separation from all the frends hits 
earlier years; itmeanta sec es pursuit of 
the art he loved butin which te eould now 
no longer hope to achieve name and fame; 


ot 


| it meant going about tn fear of every tan, 


and living without intimate friends in com. 
parative poverty, since the minall income 
which he dared not apply for was lost t» 
him by bis flight, and he depended for his 
daily bread on the earnings of his brush, 
and that these were sufficiontfor tis 
was due chiefly to the earl’ foresigit 
making arrangements with a piet ire stealer 
at Madrid to purchase any pictures Arnold 
offered him, on his account, 
Atittothe solitary painter in 
Moorish city, exile ineanta very 


the old 
different 


| existence to Gilbert Kinsley’s, io bits roots 
|} atthe Windsor Hotel, Pitti Avenue. 


And vet surely it seemed like mockery : 


Arnold was inno- 
cent! 


marble, while 





| eves, which told her even 


needs | 


EVENING POST. 


down upon her with sad, kind, eager eyes, 
before which her own sank, 

How frail sue looked; how was ithe bad 
not noticed it before ? 

Sie was thin; all the pretty rounded 
lines of ber figure bad disappeared,her face 
bad lost all its blvom, and was colorless as 
its contour was lar more 
clearly defined than it should have been in 


one 8 young. 


The fittie, idle hands lying in her lap | 


were thin to emaciation, and teere was a 


strange, startling likeness to Gwen about | 


ber whieh made bis beart sink with a ter- 
ritsle tear. 


Could it be that she too would fade away | 


and die, aud leave him desolate and 


alone ? 


It was many he could 


minutes before 


speak to her, and even then his voice was | 
’ and bappy for you both. 


husky, aud strained, and shaken with emo- 
tion. 

“Maud,” he said gently, “I have been 
patient, I have been very patient, dear, but 
I cannot hold my peace any longer. You 
remember what your sister's last words to 
ne were? what the promise I gave ber on 
ber death-bed gave me a right to do?” 

Her eyes met his with a swift, startied 
glanee, but she said nothing. 

“You have not forgotten,” he went on, 
looking down ather with passionate dark 
more than ius 
trouvled voice and his broken words, how 
deeply he loved her, ‘that she gave you 
inte my care; that she told ine t» take care 


of you, and that I promived that i would | 


do“, How ean I keep my word, dear? 
low can | keep my word unless you will 
jet ine, and you will not ? 
ly, delicate, suffering, and I bave no power 
t» heipor comfort you. Leannot bear it! 
You are killing vourself, and I am not able 
to lift a finger to prevent you.”’ 

He was stirred out of bis usually languid 
callin; there was iota trace of languor in 
his voice, and bis face was very pale and 
earpest. 

Maud's face was very pale now, and Jer 
hands were trewbling a little as they lay 
joosely linked together on ber lap. 

“Of my own love for you I need not 
speak,’ he went onearnestly. ‘You know 
iis strength and devotion; vou know that 


whatever life has in store for you, I can . 


never eare for anv other woman, that with- 
out you my fife usust be solitary and lonely 
and unblessed. But itis not of that that I 
would speak to you now, dear. I won't 
plead my love, it wouid be useless, you 
would not listen, it would only offend you; 


' has found a retuye. 


| both 


I see you lone- | 








~— - 
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you have not incurred ? [sit to bea lonely 
life, Maud, when it might be blessing and 
blest? Are your beauty and sweetness, 
and al! those things for which we lovs you, 
to bless no bappy man and make bis life 
happy, and better, and blessed? Oh, love, 
do not turn from me. [ am not pleading 
for myself but for your happiness, which is 
dearer te me than my own.” 

Her eyes were upon his face, intent and 
questioning and startled, her face was white 
as death, her hands were cold as ice in his 
warin clasp. He went on passionately, his 
voice still shaken by passion and pain and 
love. 

“If you care for this inan, Maud—i!f you 
have any other feeling for him but friendli- 
ness and gratitude—if you care for him at 
all in the way 4 woman sbould care for ber 
husband, let me make things thing easy 
1 am so rich, 
dear, and my wealth 1s so useless to me,and 
so little of 1t would enable you W live with 
coufort in that quaint old town where he 
And if you love him— 
that be loves you we cannot doubt, Maud 
—I can conceive no happier life for you 
than your life there under that 
favored sky. You will need no friends, 
you will regret nothing while you love 


each other and are togetiher.”’ 


Sue had taken her hands from bim 
silentiy, without removing her eyes from 
his face, where they rested with the saine 


‘ intent look which slowly changed into won- 
| dering admiration as he went on. 


“It you will, Maud, I will wake it easy 
for you; I will speak to your father, be 
trusts me, 1] bave much influence with bim, 
and I will mane it easy for you ww join 
your jover, dear, and your happiness sbail 
be mv best rewara. Tell ine, shail it beso, 
dear? This lileis killing you, and how can 
I stand by without aking an effort to save 
rou ?”’ 
, The wondering admiration deepenod in 
the sweet, wistful eves, the color rose in the 
fair face. 

The girl wastrembling and thrilling in 
every nerve; she telt proud and yet uan- 
worthy of the loveol twosuch men so un- 


' selfish and noble as Arnold Graeme and 


Ivor Berke. 

And yet their iove for her had but 
brougbt misery to thein both; to Arnold it 
had brought loneliness, poverty, and exile; 
to Ivor it bad brought the bitter pangs of a 
love which he did notthink was returned ; 


| to both, therefore, it had brought unspeak- 
| able pain and sorrow. 


Yet, notwitbstanding all, they loved her, 





“You will accompany your father?’ Lord 
Dereham said at length, breaking the si- 
lenee which had grown patnful and op- 
pressive, and in whieh Maud fancied sire 
hear the beating her own 


Massed oto 

edt 
tire 
] it it 


onl and their love had cuine unscathed through 
tiie severest taste. 

“You do not answer me, Maud,’’ the 
young tman said, after a pause, bis kind 
voice still shaken by the passionate emotion 
be had betraved, but is ismanner more com- 


wiitiv. 

S loo sweet to be wasted on the desert 
tive temlt," waid wentiv. ‘] will 
bey tory withing If you wihl ox 


but I plead your own joneliness, your ill- , 
health, your sorrow, Maud, is there to be 
noend of this? Is therenothing I can do | 
tomake your life brighter and happier. 
See, dear!’’—he knelt down beside her and | 
took ber iands in his—*make use of ine in 
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Maud lifted her eyes for a moment in 
nute, astonished reproach, and the red spot 


| dled away from either cheek, 


“ET? Oh, no; Tam not going.’ 

“You do not wish tosee vour sister-in-law 
elect 7" ; 

*“*] donot wish to see 
plied very coldiy, for 
ner, 

“And vou stay here alone?” 

“Alone?” Maud echoed, * The house 
will be fullof tathful servants, avd pape is 
golug to ask Doctor Harrsonm and lis 
to live bere during tis abe 


re- 
hurt 


(iilbert,”’ she 
the question 


metice,”" 
“And you are satisfied with 
ment 7?” 
“Ob, yes.” 
“And Doctor Kinsley 
leave you ?" 
“Perhaps 


the arratye- 


-is he willing to 


he thinks a wilful woman 


mitst have her wayv,’’ Maud said, trytug to 


srolie. 


“Hut what excuse have you civen him?” 


| the earl asked ina puzzled tone, thiaking 


how strange ber refusal tnust seems to the 
father who joved her, and whose comstant 
she had been since Ciwen's 
dleathi. 

“My bealth,”’ Maud answered quietly. 

“Your health?’ he anxiously, 
looking at her, 

“Yes, [told hin I was not strong enough 


echoed 


| to undertake the vovaye.”’ 


“And be?” 


“*Avreed with me,’ the girl answered, 


| 
| 


some Way, treatine as if I were an elder 
brother with plenty of inoney, whose only 
wish is to make bos little sister happy. Dear 
you kuow Tam rich, and my wealth is all 
worthless to me now, unless you make 
some use of it. Try to think of ine as a 
brother, Maud, rich, and old, and loviug, 


and find same way in which lean belp you | 
' one,”’ she said quietly; “and if to be lonely 


andinmake you happy again.” 

The girl looked at oi grateful, with her 
sweet eves dim with tears, but she could 
not speak, she was too deeply moved. 
Under ver crape trimmed dress her beart 
was beating last and furiousiv, with a pas 
sionate joy and truimph. He loved her; 
ne loved ber still, alter all. All that long 
veers absence and travel, her supposed 


‘engagement to Arnold, ber changed looks, 


nothing had inflnenced 

He loved her still, and 
it seemed to Maud 
in that brief 


(7iubert'’s shame, 
bien through mt all. 
because he loved her 
that much of ber pain faded 
moment, 

*You near froin Graeme still ?’’ the earl 
said in his kind, sad voice. 

She shook her ead. 

“ie does not write?” Lord Dareham ex- 
claimed in sarprise. 

“He bas not done for some months, not 
since we lost Gwen,” Maud said in a low 
tone. “*Betore that tine he wrote some- 
tines, not very often, but since then we 
have not heard from him.” 

“And you hold yourself still bound to 
hint?” the young man said In much agita- 
Licotie 


| posed than it had been, 


“How can 1?’ the girl said, her voice 
thrilling with mingied pain and pleasure. 


| *What would you have ine say ?”’ 


He looked at her in amazement: she net 
the questioning, surprise glance without 
flinching. 

**You ask ine if ny life is to bea wasted 


is to be wasted IT answer, tyes.’ It must be 
a lonely one,”’ sbe added, as she rose alittle 
wearily, “since [am bound toa man who 
cannot be to me anything but a friend; of 
whom I can never think without shame 
and contrition, You see,”’ a little wildly, 
and stretching out her hands with a pathetic 
gesture, “even he shrinks to bind bis life to 
mine, Know:ng my brother's sin, my 
brother’s shame! Ab, those were ungener- 
ous words,’’ she continued hurriedly, rais- 
ing her hand as he was going to speak, and 
arresting the words on his lips. ‘It is not 
because of Gilbert that he shrinks, it is for 
my sake only. Again and again I have 
written; offering to keep tny word to him, 
but he has always refused; kindly,delicately, 
generously; and now perhaps his silence is 
ineant for a refusal, a decisive one. But I 
ain bound to him; notbing but death could 
partus. Nothing but death !”’ she repeated 
drearily. 

“Tien if that be so,’? he said, with a 
forced composure, “why not grant my re- 
quest? Why not let me get your father’s 
peri.ission to take you to him ?”’ 


*He—Arnold—would not wish he 
would not permit it.” 

“A woman who loved him would not 
wait for permission,’’ the young tnan said, 
with sudden passion, ‘Maud, what is the 
meaning of this? Is it true that you do 
not love him? Isittrue that it was grati- 
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her | it; 
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full 


looking over at bitin with a mintle in 
pretty, sorrowful eves, as le sat, paie 
| startled, looking over at her with eves 
of anxious love, 
“Bat, Maud,"’ his voice was 
| shaken try bis emotion, ‘vou 
dear? you de not look ilt.’’ 


“Yes,” she said simply, and at the little 
word softly and simply spoken, Lord Dere- 
bain rose frou his knees and relinquished 
| the litthe nands be held. 

“You have written to him?’ he asked 
leaning against the mautel-piece and look- 
ing into the fireplace in which the logs had | 
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(and ob, so tired,” she said, 


Sutsiiine 


tinder the 


She leaned her pretty head against the 
tall baek of her chair, and a niled « little as 
she held upher band to the ftireligit, and 
saw how ftrali and thin it was, 

“No, Dam notill: only not very strony, 
with « sudden 
break inher pretty, pathetic voice; and 
then again silence fell between them: in the 
cosy room, and the photograpt of (iwen- 
devine looked down upon thea: with grave 
eves, andthe fragranee of the white lilae 
filled the air with sweetness, and in the 
quatnteld yardeo the sunshine fe.l on the 
spring flowers, and one daring bean crept 
into the room, and fell softiv Maud's 
golden hair. 


on 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


[Pisce " Lori Dereta 


burned low aud grey. 
“Yea,” 
“More than once ?’’ 
“Yes, two or turee times.” 
“And in bis last letter did he say nothing 


to you about releasing you frou your eu- 


gagement?’’ 

“No. He has never written to me but as 
atrierd,’’ Maud auswered wearily. ‘He, 
as you Know, never considered me bound 
to hhiin.”’ 

“He told me so,”’ the earl said 
tone, “But you?” 

“Tam bound to hii,’ 

An ifrepressible exclamation of pain 
broke from biinjand Mzud shivered a little 
ih ber low chair try the fire, 

“Maud !"—the young man had left 
Station DW the mantel-piece, and stood 
side king down witb pleading, 


Air young 


in a low 


his 
be- 
pas- 


**bow is 


#T » 
face 5 


wasted 


tude urged you to plight him your troth? 
If it is, be honest with ine, and tell me if 


| in the days to cone [ could ever take the 


place he refuses to occujy ?—if you could 


| even care for me enough to become my 


wife?’ 
He caught her two little shaking hands 
in bis and pressed them close and tight 


_ against his throvbing heart. 


“Do you love him, Maud?” be said, in 4 
low, intense whisper. 

‘lam bound to him,” she said, with 
white lips, 

“Bound to him! He deems you free. 
Maud, for Heaven’s sake, let there be no 
—, deception ; tell me the truth, my 
dear.”’ 

“What truth? What truth?” the girl 
said wildly, ber hands struggling in his,the 
powerless, poor, little, Irail, weak bands in 
bis strong clasp. 


‘The truth of whom vou love. Ie it only 
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iin that you don 
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within her. 

A sudden, »eautitul light rose in ber face, 
giving back to it, for inoment, ail its lost 
beauty. 

“Ah, do not trifle with me!’ he urged 
passionately. “I bave have had strange, 
mad thoughts about you during these last 
sweet, happy, miserable months; aye, and 
those other months when I was so far away 
from you. 1 bave thought that when you 
rejected my love you did not Know your 
own twnind ; that, even on the day I told you 
of it, mv darling, in spite of your coldness, 
your defiance, your rejection, you loved ine 
« little even then. Something in your voice, 
sone lvok in your dear eyes saved ine froin 
despair, even then.”’ 

Her hands were passive in his now: she 
had ceased to strugyle; her head drooped 
forward on the bosom of her black 
gown. 

“And since then, although at first your 
own announcement of your engageinent to 
Arnold Graeme tnade alimost despair, when 
I learnt the truth of bis generous self-de- 
votion, even then I could not quite despair. 
His own worcs, saying you did not love 
him, gave me hope in spite of myself. I 
went abroad ; I traveled; I tried to think 
of you as Graeme’s pro:nised wife—as his 
wite even, for {did not know what might 
have happened during that vear of volun- 
taryexile; butalways that look in your 
eyes put all my better resolutions to 
flight. I could not believe you did not love 
me!" 

“] have promised—I am bound! Let go 
ny hands,” the girl said faintly, brokenly, 
in the voice of one spent with todily pain. 
“How can you tempt ine to break my 
word ?—to desert him when he is not here 
to plead his own cause. Oh, Ivor, you are 
cruel 1” 

“Cruel to you,”’ he said tenderly. “Maud, 
think how you have made me suffer all 
these months. Oh, Heaven forgive you if, 
when you sent me from you long ago, you 
loved tne.”’ 

“Will you go?” she said faintly; ‘will 
you go? I cannot bear this scene! Ivor, be 
pitiful and go,” 

He loosed her hands and stood erect ; but 
althougt be no longer detained her, she did 
not move. 

She was trembling and pale as a corpse— 
the power of novement seemed denied to 
her; motionless as a statue,she stood in her 
long black gown, with the stray sunbeam 
in the gold of Ler hair. 

lor a moment there was silence, then she 
forced herse!! to speak : her voice was very 
low and weak, like the voiceof one suffer- 
ing from severe physical exhaustion, butit 
was alinost steady. 

“If I bave made vou suffer, [ am sorry,” 
she said. “By-and-by you will forgive me, 
and think of ine more kindly. But I am 
bound tohim. LItoeld bim that, until he 
sent me back the ring I gave him, I snouid 
hold myself bound to him, and when it 
comes back to me I Know that be will be 
dead. That be 1s generous and noble is no 
reason that I should be base and weak—that 

Ishould take from bios all—bis life, his 
honor, his love—and give him nothing in 
return! Hewill keepiny ring while he 
lives, and that ring binds me to him as 
laithtully as if it were a inarriayge token. It 
iS not much to do for bhitmm who has done so 
inuch for me,’’ 

He hesitated in silence,then turning from 
her he crossed his arins upon the imantel- 
piece and laid his head down upon theim 
With a long, low sigh, and as be did so, it 
seeined to Maud that the eyes of the portrait 
of her sister in the chasea frame looked 
down reproachfuily at her, a8 if she were 
wounded at the suffering of one whom she 
had loved. 

When, attera long interval, Lord Dere- 
bam lifted his head, his face was very pate 
in the strong, clear, spring tunshine and 
his mouth was stern and set under bis dark 
moustiche, 

“Forgive me,’’ he said quietly. “i won’t 
distress you again. I ought,’’ with a little 
languid laugh, ‘to know how to bear my 
pair. better without making a melodramatic 
exhibition which would do credit Ww the 
boards ot the Olymme! Try to think merci- 
fully of ine when I am gone, Maud, will 
you not, and—for it will be nany tnontiis, 
perhaps years, before] return to England 
—you will say good-bye to ine Kindly,dear, 
will you not?” 

Heheld outa strong hand to her as he 
spoke; with all his efforts be could not belp 
It trembling; but Maud, with a sudden 
movement, put herown to her beart and 
stood staring at him with eyes tull of 
terror. 

“Will you not say good-bye, Maud ?”’ the 
young tan said sul’ very quietly and very 
kindly. “Will you not wish me God 
speed? What, not one word—not one look! 
Isthat kind, dear? Itis youwho bid me 
go!’ 

“I who bid you go!”’ she repeated atter 
hin duinbly, with white lips, teeiing that if 
he wenthe took her life with him. 

“Maud, must I go? If you willonly tell 
iné that you love me I will stay. Only that, 
dear, I will not ask you anything more 
Justnow. Only that you love me,’’ 

Her eyes had not lelt bis face, and had 
they not been so strangely dim, she might 
have seen it change from sadness to hope, 
ind then into sudden, passionate, triuin- 

t iove, 


4 t er 8S strong. eaver aris 


ti BliY against ers 
‘Maud, 
18 dark eyes,all aglow 
triuinpbh, looked into hers, 
dear? Ah, you have no 
Ptatue, « woman of ice ; 


must I go?’ be whispered,w e 
with ove and 

“Musa I yo, 
pity; yeu are a 
you have no heart; 


you do not care bow trmuch ] suffer !’’ 
He took his arms suddenly from around 
her and turned away. 
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The girl made no effort to detain him; 
she could not do so; she cout not think, 
she could not reason, she could only suffer; 
a8 the support of his arms was, withdrawn 
froin her, she aank down on the chair from 
whieb she bad arisen, and let her head tall 
upon ber bands, and the soleur. stillness of 
the room was broken suddenly by a storm 
ot sobs, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


/FMUE struggle was bard between what 
Maud regarded as ber duty—faithtul- 
ness towards the absent Graeme, and 

the prouptings of heart to accept the prof- 

fered love of the Earl. It was long, this 

Coutest of faith based on gratitude, and 

affection founded upou worth, and no won- 

der the poor hesie-dintvanted girl found it 
difficult to decide, 

But there was enough in ber hesitation 
and apparent doubt to encourage Lord 
Derehain to ask for at least some ex pression 
that might give him bope, or dash it frous 
his grasp forever. 

And out of bis persistence, his reward 
caine. Finally, whether in the clearer light 
of reason unclouded by her romantic 
loyalty to the distant artist, or because the 
feelings in Ler bosom for her noble lover, 
refused longer suppression, she consented 
to wed Lord Derebam, if within a certain 
time they heard nothing from Graeme. 
Thus taking it for granted be was dead, 

Asif the fates had suddenly become pro 
pitions in this respect, aud ranged theim- 
selves onths side of the unbappy couple, 
it was now ruimored that Graeme had passed 
away. 

Not plain and direct was the information 
forwarded, but through, some channel that 
while it left little doubt of its truth, could 
scarce be traced to the fountain head. The 
letter was froin a Mr. Ciifford, and with it 
caine the ring. 

It was enough, however, for Lord Dere- 
ham, and he claimed from Maud the tulfil- 
ment of her promise, She tried to have him 
postpone it, to wait for further confirmation 
of the story, but be would not be put off. 
So with the quiet taste that marked both 
their lives they were tmarried. 

After the usual round of festivities abroad 
and at bome, Lord Derehain took his young 
wife to London. She had never been pre- 
sented at Court, and the proud husband de- 
termined thatatthe very next Drawing- 
room she should bave that honor and pleas- 
ure, 

The preparations were of course splendid 
ior the great event, and the result justified 
all. Never had a fairer lady than she who 
wasevewhile Maud Kinsley, bowed her 
head to England’s queen, betore the assem- 
b.ed beauty and nobility of the realm, 

After the ceremony and they had with- 
drawn into one of the vast apartinenis 1e- 
served for the visitors, Lord Derehain tem- 
porarily leit his wile, one of a band-<ome 
group surrounding a well-known Duchess 
and leader of fashion. All the men were 
noble-looking, and the ladies fair, but of the 
latter, none shone #0 peerlcssly beautiful as 
the youthful bride. 

When he returned a little while subse- 
quent, be was surprised to see an unwonted 
commotion amooy those with whom he had 
left his wife so gaily cuonversing. CQuicken- 
ing his footsteps, and naturally apprehen- 
sive of some ill, be found himself among 
them only to nete that Maud,in adead faint 
was lying in a lady’s arms, With the assist- 
ance of some of the gentlemen, and accon - 
panied the Duchess, she was carried into an 
adjoining room, where after strenuous ex- 
ertions, she came lo. 

“Tani 80 sorry, 80 ashamed,’? she tmur- 
mured confus-dly, when, on recovering 
from her heavy swoon, she looked up with 
dim eyes into the duchess’, who was bend- 
ing over her. 

There wasa pleasant, pungent odor in 
the quiet room where they were, the win- 
dows were open,and Maud feit her face wet 
with water and Eau-de-Cologne, while the 
cool air frou the open windows Caine re- 
freshingly to her, bringing with it reviving 
power and strength, 

As she raised herself, slowly and fteebly, 
from the couch, she found that her hus- 
band’s arin was around her apd that her 
hand lay passive in his, 





Instantly and quietiy, but with «a decisive 
movement, she withdrew ber hand trom 
his and lifted herself from bis supporting 
arin, and itcame upon the earl with the 
force and suddenness Of an unexpected | 
blow that she shrank away from him with 
a Strange significance. 

The duchess was too much occupied with 
her guest to notce the sudden pallor and 
consternation which overspread the carl's 
face. 

She was vexed and sorry at the contre- 
temps which bad occurred,but she was pro 
fuse ip her offers of assistance and restora- 
tives, while her maid, a grave and stately 
person, stood by with the simelling salts 
and aromatic vineyar and salvolatile, froin 
which Maud turned with a sinking | 
heart. 

Asif anv of these could help her, could 
charin away the pain at her heart whict | 
would never leave ber again while Ife 
lasted. 

Ah, if that swoon had only deati:! 

‘You are aver-tired,” the duchess sat 


rentiv. «8 Maud stood up, supporting bh 
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not i ain purite “Ww 
Maud said eagerly. “And loughtto ay 
yize humbly for being so foolish, but I 
could not help it.” 
She turned tothe earl suddenly. 
“If you please, [ will go home m w.”’ | 
“*{ think that will be the best arrange- | 


(‘Please do 
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ment, duchess,” Lord Dereham said quiet- 
ly. “If you wi!l allow me, T will order the 
carriage and take her home, It bas been, 
aS vou say, a tiring day.” 

“Drawing-rooms are most tatiguing 
things,” the duchess said languidly ; “and 
only the very strongest of us are equal to 
them. Do you really feel better, dear Lady 
Dereham, and equal tothe effort of going 
downstairs and home ?’’ 

“Oh, ves, quite equal,’”’ Maud said eager- 
ly, and a8 her husband offered her his arim 
she was oblized to rest her hand upon it, 
lest her refusal to do so should attract ber 
grace'’s notice, 

But the earl felt, with a quick pang of ap- 
prehension and dread, that she accepted 
from bimonly the support which was ab- 
solutely necessary to her failing steps ; that 
ber hand lay passive and cold when he 
touched it with his own; that she kept her 
eyes downeast, and that she made no an- 
swer to his tenderly-whispered questions, 
but kept her sweet, pale lips firmly closed, 
as if she had a secret to keup. 

He saw, too, thatas soon as they were 
alone in the carriage on their way home, 
she shrank away from him into her corner, 
where she lay back with closed eyes, and 
her white cloak wrapped round her,s#o still, 
and silent, and tmnotionless that he once or 
twice feared thatshe had fainted again ; but 
when he gently touched her, she shrank 
still further into her corner and turned her 
head away, s0 that only the delicate profile 
and the glitter of the diamond stars in her 
hair were visible to hitn, and the earl’s ap- 
prehension deepened, 

What had happened, he wondered, to 
change the loving, genile woman into this 
frigid statue of ice, Whose eyes only seened 
to bave life in the cold, still pallor of the 
beautiful lace ? 

The drive was a short one, and Maud was 
still tresnbling and faint when they drew 
up at their own house, and she dared not 
retuse ber husband’s assistance, lest she 
should not have strength toclimnb tae white 
stone steps i to the lighted tall. 

“1 will go to my rooms,’ sbe said in a low 
tone in answer to the earl’s question ; and 
with the sa:ne careful tenderness beled ber 
uptothe dressing-room, where Harwood 
was waiting, looking a little startled at their 
early return. 

“Your mistress bas been il!,’’ the earl 
said quietly, as Maud sank into a low chair 
before the tire and held out her hauds to 
the warmth, the poor little shaking hauds 
in their white suede gloves, “I think some 
tea will be the best for her.”’ 

Harwood hurried off, and Lord Derebam 
bent towards his wife. 

“You arecold, ny darling,” he said gent- 
ly, but she made no answer, and only 
turned trom him with a languid yesture ot 
distaste, which brought a sudden, angry 
flush inte the young tnan’s lace, as he stood 
erect looking very haughty and stern for 
afew moments; then his face soltened into 
pitving tenderness, Maud would not have 
been so ecapricions had she been herself, 
he thought kindly, but she was = over- 
wrought, and tired, and ill; he must be 
gentie, 

Their married life hitherto had been 
cloudlessly serene, No shadow had tallen 
upon it; they had been perfectly united, 
and friends in the truest sense of the word, 
and if the earl bad bad any secret sorrow, 
he had concealed it cleverly enough to de- 
ceive the even loving eves of his wife. 

The thought of any disagreement be- 
tween them was one full of pain to Lord 
Dereham, but he never suspected for a mno- 
inent the real cause of his wite’s chanye ot 
Inanner. 

te herdly knew to what to attribute it. 
For one brief moment he bad wondered if 
Maud were jealous and vexed at the little 
flirtation with which he had amused him- 
self, but the next he repudiated the notion 
with contempt: Maud was too sure of ler 
power and of his love, 

Harwood brought in the tea, and, ap- 


| 
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She rose wearily, catching at the back of 
her chatr for support. 

“Mad! Would that I 
with a dreadiul laugh. 
fer then as I do now,” 

He looked at her in silence tor a moment 
then going to her side, put his hand gently 
on her ari, ; 

“My dearest, what is this?” be said, with 
the sofest tenderness of tone and 
“How have I vexed you? low 
angered vou? , 


th 


were &lle said, 


“T should not sut- 


tanner, 
have | 
What have I done?” 

She looked at his hand as it lay upon her 
arte foratoment without a word: it seemed 
to have stilled her anger for a moment, tie 
passion had faded out ot her eves, but they 
were dark with pain as she railed them for 
& thoment to his, 

“What have vou done?” she repeated 
coldiv. “Ask yourself.’’ 

“I bave ioved you out too well”? he sak! 
quietly; but there was not a vestize of on! r 
in his face, and his eyes did not meet hers, 

“You loved me,” she repeated bitterly, 
“when vou could wrong me #0?" 

“Wrong you?” 

**¥en."" 

His hand dropped 
moved away frou ber. 

“Wronged vou! How have I wronged 
you?” he said in a low tone of pain, and 
glanced round the roou: for a moment, as 
it be looked tor explanation there, 

Her eyes follow ed his; she looked around 
the room, 0 exquisitely furnished, so 
beautiful, so luxurious; the totlet table, 
with all itwcostiy adornments, the great 
jewel case, which Harwood had beeu ar- 
ranging when their entrance disturbed her, 
and which still stood open, with the fire 
and candle light shining upon its glittering 
inany-colored treasures; the arched opentny 
inthe wall which led into the stately bed 
chamber, with its hangings of old yota 
plush; herown figure in its costly rohes, 
with the diamonds glittering 


froin her ari; he 


round her 
White throat and in ber lair, and the pte, 
set face, which seemed to have lost ite love- 
liness, and to have grown old and pray Sand 
hbagyard, and bloodless afl at once, 

All these beautiful things were bis gifus 
toher, He had taken her from comparas 
tive lowliness and poverty, and raised her 
to bigh rank and great wea.th; be bad given 
her much for her love! 

Had she any right to be angry because he 
had decetved her? Hlad he not purchased 





her allegiance?) Was not obedienes frou 
ber bis rigit? His right wou by a lie, 
j 10 BE CONTINUED. } 
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THe Akt or THINKING.—One ofthe best 
mmxies of limprovinng the art of thinking ia 
lo think over soimme subject before you read 
upon H, and when observe aller whial tan. 
ner it has oceurred to the mind of some 
great tnaster; you willthen observe whether 
you have been too rash ortoo tind; what 
you have omitted and what you have ex- 
ceeded; and by this process you will insen- 
sibly cateh the manner in which a yreat 
tnind Views a great question, ft is rightto 
study; notoniy to think when any extra- 
ordinary incident provokes you to think, 
but trom time to Uline We review what las 
passed, todwell upon it, and to see what 
trains of thought voluntarily present tlem- 
selves toouriind. itis a more superior 
habit In sO:rme taineds to refer all the wpar- 
ticular truths which strike them to ether 
truths tore general so their Knowledge is 
beautifully wusethodized, and a particular 
truth at once leads to general truth, “Phos 
kind of understanding i8 an juiinense and 
decided superiority over contused 
beagus in Which one fact is piled upon an- 
Otber without any alleuipl al classilication 
or arrangement Some men read with a 
pen io their band, and Committe paper any 
new thought Which strikes Uiem) others 
trust to chance for its appearance. Which 
ol Cleese Is thie best toretinodd oli tiie) @omcduet 
ofthe understanding titist, | Suppose, (de. 
pend a good deal upon the uli lerstan ding 
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proaching her mistress, offered to remove | 
her cloak ; but Maud tnade a gesture of re- 
fusal. 6 . 

“J am cola,”’ she said, wit’) a shiver, and 
crouched again by the fire, suivering in her 
fur wraps in the fragrant, lighted and 
wartned room, 

“You may leive us,” the earl said quietly 
to the maid, and although Maud lifted her 
head suddenly as if about to speak, she did 
not countertinand the order, and the woman 
left the room, wondering @ litthe at so.ue- 
thing strange and unusual in her tmistress’s 
Inanner, 

Lord Dereiaim poured out some tea, and 
Frougit it to his wife; she took itin silence, | 
withouta word of thanks, and drank it | 
thicostilv:; sbe felt that she wanted ali her | 
strength for the interview which was before 
them, and her strength was @ little, Poor 
Maud! She had proved already bow weak 
sie was, Where he was concerned; wien 
she put down the empty cup her hand shook 
like «a lea’. 

“Do you fee] 
said, very gently. 


better, my dearest?’”’ he 
“Shall l send tor a doe- 


ter? You are so white and vou look really 

e*? 

‘4 doetor eould do nothing for me,” she 
answered coldiv: “unless he eould blot out 
the last lhour Ol my ife, and give ine back 

t I <t during tat time.’’ 
w ‘ i iu j! ‘ Irie. 
4 1 “ 7" ret ated, OOK iY at 
- 1a 4Z fear i ‘ 
« “4 
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‘on 64 , 

“ " t irayo | w Ss | } ‘ vy 
and ippy to «all tuve Nusbvand, ! 
bound to whom is now tiny deepest shan 

“Maud, are you mad?) Do you know 
what you are saying? e exclaimed, look- 
lng at eri a4iazemment. P| 


In question. Seme men can ao nothing 
without preparation Abeeors, litlio with it; 
Bote are loOutlilaltis, Olliers Teservoirs, 
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A Suip'’s Loa.—In nautical tales you 
read about the ships ‘log. Do you kuow 
what that means? The log is a piece of 


wood about a quarter of an inch thick, so 
a 


balanced by means of a plate of lead as to 

sWitn upright, with about two thirds of it 

under the water. The loy-line is a sual 

cord, the end of which ts fastened t tii 

Jeg. while the other end Is we nel found a 

reelon the stip, The liné ms unwoiod frou 
} the reel as the s Hp moves Uirouh the 

water, and the length of line unwound ina 

wiven time the rateof the shitvs salling, 

his is calculated tv Kuots trade on tue 

line at certain distance: while the tine is 

measured tty n sand giass ‘ ‘ ertalny 

number of seconds, The leneth elween 

the Knots isso proportioned ¢t i f 

the glass thatthe Knots sound w e th 

yiass runs down siiow | disshoer niles 

thie mlitp is ee yw perboar, The tiest kit 

1s placed ateout five fathom Trot thie ng, 

u allow the latter lo get ciear of the eh p 

before the rec: yy Led lbiee tices, | = s 

ca. (ei the stray iitie. Live y-t k, s 
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WHAT SHALL I SAY? 
aYa.* 


What shall Leavy? Hoe anmewer this? 
() letter, litthe thing wea «em 
To wake me ep fr 
To thoughts of fel 
To mate the lavgbiee rill a stream 


wa gtr ~~? s dream 


fee's =o and bile, 


Shall ‘‘No’’ be anewer * 
The love so ham Div o@ere!t me 
Looking inte the woars to e-« 

A heart grown coit f «ad a 
The giad sum st ie qeieers * 


Shall I fear 


§ rear, 


Or shall Lanewer "Lee 
All doubts, all fears of fos 
i will, I will, SOeewaeee Ll id eow 
My heart speeds mest thar 
I love him ee" | ler & 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “STRANGERS &TILL,’ 


“PRINCE AND PRASANT,”” “THE 


LIGHTS OF ROCKRY,”” ‘‘a 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


MNHERE is no queetios of revenge in the 
inatter, he answers unupatientiy. ‘You 
noedn't think quite se vilely of me, 

ou were iIncenaed and deeply turt at 
what you ® unfortunately overheard that 
morning —ualturallv enough, 1 conufess—and 
you resented M bitleriy, as any girl would 
do, Il suppose, There m ne mere to be said. 

There is no use in harking back, Yolande, 

We began wrongl\, and we went on worse, 

and I thought the bet thing to do was to cul 

the (iordian knot of uioweries and misunder- 
standings at once.” 

“The best tor wourself, you mean,” 
Yolande gaye frigttiv. Well, is tuere no 
more to be said, as you gay 7"’ 

“I don'tthink there a” Dalias replies 
gioomily, but looking at ber with a tire in 
bis sounbre eves, amd giowly dragging jis 
Moustache through hia lingers — “except 
that I bope vou Wil forgive me,or try to 
forgive ine, for all lke uuintentional wrony 
I have done you.” 

“Never, until vou atone for it!’ 
says curtly and bitter y. 

“How can | atone for it? Dallas asks, in 
a.ow tone, moving ®ene books and papers 
restionsly atout ou the table. 

“It you cannes tell, either can 
Yolande retorts sharpie, “Even you must 
w@imit that | have hambled myself suffi- 
ciently. I have tollowed frou uninvited, 
and found you unweleomed, and—and 
showed you, tu spite of all slights, neylect, 
coldness, cruetivy, hew | teli——" 
is Criinsen, ber hands are burning bot and 
icy cold by turns, and she is trembiing 
Visibly trom bead Go foot, as she turns away 
abruptly and hurrietiy reciasps ber mantie 
and adjusts ber bat “i haven't a grain of 
what women call ‘omeper pride,’ | euppose,”’ 
she goes on more harrrediv, entangling her 
tremmbling fingers in her ribbons, “Kut I 
can’t go until Lask pou, Captain Glynne, 
why you refuse to accept the allowance 
which the law gives wou—legally your very 
own, you kuow, ander your marriage-settle- 
Ineut—and permit wy trustees to add 
enough to that sum te enable vou to live 
differently from thes 7 

“Oh, ‘this’ im goed enough for me!’ he 
says carelessiy, “lo was very confortable 
until the new manager came. He is a tatier 
unbesrable sort of person; but To have no 
doubt that tue proprietor, Mr. Daville—hbe’'s 
2 Parisian- American speculator, a very rich 
Inan, and not half a tad fellow —can wet me 
another postif lL throw up thisone. Hy the- 
bye, now | think of m, Dawille used to be an 
acquaintance of Lue mobile bari's." 

Hie sees Yolande’s waiting wistful gaze, 
and suniles a littie @oRiv, anid 
talters tor the fret t he looks at her 
long and earnest! y own fair young 
wife, whe loves hia. Na, be cannot doubt 
that she loves liun a8 tra Vv and passionate 
ly and jeslousiy as 

irl! Gentie, Merv. lowing, true—hearted 

Foleade! Hie own lair voung = wite, 
Strangely talr and sweet and graceful and 
lovable iu his eves pow, Who yearns for one 
word of teucter luwitation to tiurow 
into his aries, and lavish wealth and luxury 
and comforts on bie with both hands! The 
temptation i stromg—terribly strong —too 
strong to be allkogether withstood, 

“¥ don’t think it will do 
earh my bD- emi bonestlc, Yolande,”’ 
Saya, With an unsteady laugh. “i could 
not live in useless lazy dependence on your 
money, you know, and I have leit the 
Army,@ud I wasn’t ft for anything else, 
This isn’t a very tad berth, 
much worse,” 
ing Lie Lead. 

*T nee,” Yolande rejoins, making a tierce 
effort to be com! and caim ani wiv, and 
to sinllie in the care manner on which 
he w suniling. “1—I|—am glad vou are so 
counlortablie, You r liberty —that 
ja the chief t : ' ’ 
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“No, no! Don't say that!’ Dallas saves ir- 
rewlutely. ‘There can’t be any question 
of intrusion between us—busband and wile, 
Twas going © say; but we «re not that. 
You must know that 1 am glad to see vou ; 
and I thank you for your kindness, 

“You thank me for my kindness,” 
Yolande cries, flaming with anger and pas- 
sionate reproach—“your own wite!—for I 
ain that until you divorce mie.” 

Dallas laugos faintly, and his fece flushes, 
and his lips trembie under his heavy mous- 
tache, 

“I sha’n’t divores you,” be says, huskily, 
laying his fingers lightly and caressingly on 
her soft white arm, where it peers out 
exquisitely fair abowe her long tan glove, 
“Aud you are lenipting me—very bard you 
are teu. pting me. I know I owe you atone- 
ment. I begin to believe I could make it 
to vou,” 

His band clasps ber arm tenderly and 
wariniyv, and he comes close to her side, 

“Do you know,” he half whispers, “1 
believe you are almost the only one in the 
world woo has been faitiful——"’ He stops 
abruptiv, and, afer «a pause, asks in a 
alightiy constrained voice, “When you said 
(or did you say? 1 forget) that you did not 
know where l was until you got my ad- 
dress trom Lady Pentreath, you did not 
mean that you thought I was in America 
—vou knew | wasin London?” 

“IT knew it this evening—of course not 
before,” Yolande answers briefly. so] 
heard trom Lady Pentreath that you had 
returned quite a long tine since. I knew 
nothing of it—how could 1? Neither your 
wother nor t heard anvlhing Chaat 
letter you wrote to me from New York 
twelve months ago. If Ladv Nora had 
heard anything of vou she would bave told 
me at once, of course; she knew how—] 
felx.”’ 

Her husbad’s grasp has tightened on ber 
arin While she bas been speaking, but he 
has averted his bead. At tbe last trembling 
words be turns round quickly, and, seizing 
her in Gis arcs, Strains her to lis breast. 

“Kiss me, Yolande!’ he save toursely 
anid passionately. “My dear gir! ! My poor 
girl, would bave been welllor vou it vou 
bad never seen toe ner heard mv name.” 

“Oh none! sed Yolande,elinging to bin 
in unspeakable jow, and pressing her sweet 
Lipa te tis taee, sTf—ti—if—you cared for 
meouly «a litthe, Dshould be the bappiest 
girt in the world! DT lewe vou se much I" 

“Do you?” Save, clasping her cioser 
and caressing her head, with its coils of solt 
brown lair, which w pressed to hi, ber 
hat being flung aside somewhere, ‘*Then 
be the happiest girl in the world, darling! 
I care for you. very much—more than for 
any one elise in the world !’ Dallas says 
earnestly. 

She clings more closely to him, and with 
her face hidden and her cheek close to his, 
Whispers ageait— 

“Bat tlere was some one you loved, you 
know,” 

“] know there was,’ Dallas admits, 
“But vou needn't be jealous, Yolande! I 
Know | mruie rathera tool ot mwvself inine 
past; butitis inthe past, ] swearto you! 
And my future is vours my dear giri, and 
I] will atone to you tor that past, if you 
trustimne, Wall you, darling ?"’ 

“Yes, yes--indeed IT woili!’’ she cries, 
gasping in vlad eagerness, “And you are 
Coming back to tee again ? Oh, Dallas! Oh, 
dearest, dearest!’ 

“Yes, IT will come beek to wou, Yolande 
dear, Since you are Willing te take me,”’ 
Dallas answers tum Vv, ashamed of tiun- 
selftor having doubted and wronged 
this true unwavering love, ‘And we will 
begin again, dqear—sShall we? -hive a 
proper honevineon, vou Know, Phe tirst 
Was «a beeswax, 3 ygall-and-vinegar —there 
wasn'tan atom oof honey imoit Eh, my 
litthe wife—-shall we?" 

“Yer, love,’ the girl murniars, wonder- 
ing In her vague dreamy happiness if this is 
not all some delrei Vision of 
formed Drupetgrdentengr. 

“We will goto Switlerbaud, darling, and 
find some nice out-of-the-way place up in 
the mountains, where lL believe que does 
subsist a good deal on honéy, aud rolls and 
cotlee, aut pastoral fare of that Kind—el, 
Yolande ?—spend the long bot) days in the 
pine-woods, you detng crewel-embroidery 
—or pretendiag to do n—and IJ ivitiy on the 
NOs al Vour leet, reading poetry to vou— 


since 


he 
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us her own 


, Tennyson, Rossetti, Jean lngelow, Geraid 
herseil 


Massey. Il] know how it’s done! I've 
watched honeviooning couples ever so 
often; and Captain Gilvune laughs heartily 
as he kisses bis yvoung wir Wife again 
and ayain, and bis spirits rise as the thought 
of the pleasant prospect S> near, so sure, 
for him and for her. 

Bat Yolande does not laugh; the weight 
of ber happiness oppresses ber—or some- 
thing does. A chill hopeless 
Steppitiag trates eold shadow 
and sunlight, Seems to failover her. 

“Whatever vou please, wherever vou 
please, so that [ani with you, 8 that we 
shall not be parted ever ayain !°° she imut- 
ters, pressing lois hands ayaluet ler leart. 

“You are too tond d!’’ be re- 
nomstrat lint liv, I laughinglv: and 


mil 


feeling, asin 
eut of wariuith 


me, ci 


w. 

“Tnen had 1 better g away?’ she 
meek iV, bul Wilh a s&s : 
realises that Dallas is anxious for 
“And when am I to expect you !"" she asks, 
A ler Waililiyy Several nents for an 
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EVENING POST. 


“Late?” he repeats, staring. “What do 
you mean? Tonight, my dear girl! Llean- 
not leave hers tonight! I sleep in the 
botel, you know!" 

“Well, when?” she asks, biting her lip 
nervously and flushing. “I theught IT un- 
derstood “ 

“My dear, I cannot leave my Situation at 
a iminute’s notice in that mauner!’ Dallas 
explains rather sharply, forthe necessity Le 
is under annoys lin: just at the torent. 
“T must give formal notice, and wait until 
my successor is appointed.” 

“How long?” she asks, feeling the dark 
chill shadow growing colder and deeper 
each moment. “A week?” 

“A month, dear!” Dallas repli s,in the 
same sharp hurried manner, “Now you 
must go, Yolande; 1 hear that fellow 
Davison’s voice, Hang it, here he is!’ 

The door is opened roughly and uncere 
moniousiv, aud atallshowy, “flashy'’-look- 
ing man with huge black glossy moustache 
and bold wolfish eyes enters the room: and 
crosses over to a writing-table. 

“A thousand pardons, Dallas!" he says, 
with a smile at Yolande—a smile which ts 4 
leer--and a nasty bow. “Justa littie mat- 
ter of business—gune in a momeni—sorry 
to intrude, I’m sure.”’ 

And he glances keenly and appreciative! y 
over the top of the paper in his hand at the 
young girlish face and form, the say eves 
and flushed cheeks, 

“It is I who should apologise for the in- 
trusion, Mr. Davieon,”’ Dallas saysicily. “1 
teok the liberty of bringing Mrs. Giynne— 
my wite—in here for a few minutes’ 
versation, xa this room was the only 
unoecu pied,”” 

“Mrs, Givnone,”’ the tmanager repeats, 
bowing and smiling, and curling the ends 
“Never knew you were 
married -never knew your na.ne 
was Givone,” he says eurtly “knew it 
wasn’t Dallas from something Daville 
said.”’ 


oon- 


one 


betore 


“You knew wrong then; it is Da!las-- 
Dallas Glynpe,” the othersays, with a frigid 
suuile, ‘We mustn't intrude on Mr. Davi- 
son, Yolande, Twill put you and your 


' Servant into a cab, 


“Pray dont! Pray don’t on any account 
let ine be the means of driving Mra—er— 
(rivnne away!" interposes the manager, 
quickly stepping re thei, his white 
teeth pleating through his thick red lips 
“Til run 
away if you move—pon imy honor I will! 
I hope Mrs. Glynne will favor With a 
geod deal of her coupany’’—this very in- 
sinuatingly. 

And, as Dallas, with Yolande clinging 
very tightiy to his arin, perseverss in mov- 
ing towards the door, Mr. Davison stoops to 
coaxing. 

“You surely won't let vour wife go with. 
outsome refreshinent, Dallas? sonusense ! 
A glass ot chan pagne, or an ice, or a cup of 
tea, or Something! Which will you have, 
Mrs. Glynne? You will give methe pleas- 
ureot ordering something for you, won't 
you, Since your husband is so ill-natared?” 

“No, thank you: | don’t wish for any- 
thing.’’ Yolande replies politely, smiling 
and bowing an adieu as Dailas hurries her 
outol! the room, 

Mr. Davison iooks after them, and the 
skin on his forehead wrinkles into two 
horizontal furrows which bring his thick 
biack oily bair down pear bis evebrows, 

“That stuck-up begyar with bis) dashed 
“Hanged it I 
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“My dear, vou must notcome here again 
On any account,” Dallas says gravely, 
holds ber handatthe eab door; “] 
have vou run the risk of ine 
fernal snob azain! We will 
other, and arrange a place of meetin 
day —" 

“Very well.” Yolande responds quietly, 
“snne dav’ sinking like a weight on her 
heart, Soylud aud war with bope ai few 
ninutles Since. 

*(:00d-bye, dear, now,” be adds, with a 
hasty backward yvlance. ‘Tucse fellows 
ure all staring at us; they havent seen ime 
taking atender adieu Of a pretty girl be- 
fore! r 


lie rather wishes ahe would not 
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—sShe can teli thatin some Intangible wav 
—hut without a word she does put ner lips 
to the cheek wextto her, for she 
tears will 


leeis that 
burst out with words. 
And the cab drives on: and so ends an- 


other of Yolande’s happy dreams, 
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oblivious of the sammons to attend to the 


other. 

Yolande notices that a few persons se: 
lonering On the pave:nent near the house 
and over the way and watching her with 
giances of interest, 

But the moment the door is opened by the 
vounger footinan presentimentsare inerged 
in realilVe 

“What is the matter?’ Yolande aska, in. 
voluntarily stopping short on the great 
mpuare inal, 

*“Master’s not very well, ma’am,”’ the 
young footman replies, with eyes—wide 
open ip dismay—that Say much more than 
hisiild phrases. “He—he was brought 
home—Mr. Sarjent caine homme with him, 
tma’armn—in a cab, and the Doetor’s just come 

i 


“An accident! Oh, poor uncle!’ Yo- 
lande cries, her conscience reproaching her 
as she thinks how litthe she has known or 
even theugit of her poor old uncle's where- 
abouts or his weltare all this evening, ab- 
surbed aS she has been in her own heart- 
troubles. 

“No, ma’ain,’’ the footmman answers ; ‘it’s 
not exactly an accident; but be didn’t seem 
quite himself, Mr. Sarjent said. Mrs, Sar- 
jent’s bere too, ma’am; and just as they 
‘were bringing alm in , 

“He was took witha fiton the very spot 
where you are standing,ima‘am,” the butler 
interposes, taking the cream of the story 
frou his) subordinate—which act of bigh- 
handed agyression the footinan resents bit- 
forthe rest of the evening. “It's a 
hapoplectic seizure, ina’am, Doetor Corder 
ways,’ the butier goes on. “*Mr. Sarjent 
himself ran for Doctor Corder, ma’am ; 
and now a nurse is sent for, as the Doctor 
can’t say how it wall tarn out, ma’am !" 

Yolande is weeping, and Mrs. Brett is 
pale with alarm, but ple. eeltothink what 
anu important Story she will have to tell 
Lady Penutreath and ber fellow-servants in 
Hariey Street presently. 

The butler grows benign and imbued 
with a paternal dignity, ashe sees himself 
suddenly atthe head of the houseloid. 

“Que minute, ina’am, and Dil send your 
tnaid,’’ be Says, Opening the dining-room 
door, “It's a terrible shock to you, ma’am, 


land her ladyship not at bome either; but 


weare all doing what we can, ma’am, Shall 
IT acquaint Mrs. Sarjent with your return, 
tna’atn 2?” 

“Mrs. Sarjent?”’ Yo.ande repeats dazedly. 
“Yes. And where is Lady Nora? Oh, I 
know ! Oh, dear! Sie is at the fancy- 
bail!" 

“Her ladyship wasn't above ten minutes 
gone when the poor master was brought 
home, ma'am,’ the butler says coufiden- 
tially. ‘“*The carriage is to yo for her at 
lwo, naam, a8 her ladvship said she 
shouldn’t by any tanner Of means stay 
late.”” 

“Oh, dear me!’ poor Yolende moans, 
wringing her ands, “Lady Nora gone tor 
hours, and aunt Keren seventy imiles away, 
and—and—nobody to help ime i” 

A wild thought, but blissful in its 
wildness and boidnuess, flashes «across 
mind. 


very 
her 
* Sne will send for Dallas. Surely at this 
late hour his duties innust be nearly over; 
and tie sigr tof his face, the sound of his 
voice, will belp ber to bear anything and 
everytling. 

Surely he cannot be anury with her—a 
Wile Clatiuiag ber busvband’s society and as- 
Silance, 

Surely his honorable business scruples 
Will notinduce him to consider bis) em- 
piover’s interests, or any loss for which he 
can easily repay him, before her weilare, 
now that she really needs him. 

Her leat turebstast in eager hope; she 
is ashamed of herself fom the thrill of pas- 
sionate selish joy that rups through ber at 
the thougit that this domesciie trouble may 
be the happy means OF Uniting them all in 
the bonds of pleasant family alffection— 
Dallas, bier ver husband, and peor 
dear aunt Keren, and uncle Silas 

“Mrs. Givnne is in the dining-room, 
ina’ain,’’sbe bears the butiersay as be opens 
the door, 

Ard tuen come heavy footsteps, and the 
tones of a course voice, and the sound of a 
big, rustilng, beavy-imoving body, and ail 
Yolande’s hopes aud wisues and ideas take 
flight. 

“Ob, you have returned, Yolande,” Mrs. 
Sarjient says severely, with a loud sigh, «8 
sheenters, “Tam thanktul that there Is 
one member of the family at home at last. 
I don’t know what I did not think when | 
caine Into this Louse under sueb terrible 
circumstances aud found no one—nota soul 
but the servarts to give orders, or do any- 
We Lave been 
obliged to take it on ourselves, Yolande,” 
the good lady adds, with stiff humility. 
“Wilmot and 1 have been obliged to send 
lor doctors and nurses on our own respon 

“Ob, aunt, do tell ne how uncle is,” Yo- 
lande exclainns Sharply and impatientiy. 
“Ci course you have done everything that 
Was right and kind, and Lam very gratelul 
tovou. I was dining with Lady Pentreath, 
and Lady Nora has gone out.”’ 

‘Yes,’ Mrs, Sarjert rejoins, in a bollow 
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Can't I go up and see uncle ?’ 
SKS hurriedly. ‘*Is the Doctor 
now ? What does he think ? 
gO up, aunt ?”’ — 

“Ol course you can if you please, chile, 
Mrs. Sarjent answers, wth gloomy assur 
“He won’t Know you trom Adam. 
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go if yeu wish,” she adds, rising with 


alacrity, evidently gratified at the thought 
of acting as guide, philesepher, and friend 
t» Yolande when all her “yrand’’ connec- 
tions are absent,and determined to improve 
the opportunity to the utmost, “I aw glad 
to see, Yolande,”’ she commences, in a 
severe serinonising tone, as they go up- 
staira, “that yvoudo not shrink frow the 
sight of a sick-bed or the presence of death, 
as worldly tolk so olten do, absorbed 
in this vain perishing life,’ says Mra, Sar- 
jent, ber stiff silk skirta, jet fringes, and 
bead embreidery all rustling and rat- 
tling. 

“On, aunt, you don’t think it is as bad as 
that—you don't think poor uncle wil! die, 
do you ?”’ Yolande asks, erving. 

Mrs, Sarjent stands on the step above her 
and looks down at the weeping girl. 

“Indeed, iny dear, there's every proba- 
bility that he'll die!" she replies, with grim 
decisivencss, ‘1]’ve seen several taken like 
him,and I never saw but one taken this way 
recover. I said so to Wilmot,” 

“Hadn't I better telegraph 
Keren?” Yolanste asks, sobbing. 

And then Mra, Sarjent. thinking that 
perhaps the girl is “brought down enough,” 
asshe phrases it to herself, says, with blunt 
kindness, 

“No, child, no! I have written to her to 
say that uncle Silas isn't well, and that she 
had better come up to town to-morrow 
morning; and Wilmot will meet herat the 
Station and break the news to her.” 

“Thank you,” poor Yolande says meek- 
ly, realising how greatly she needs one to 
feel for ber individual sorrow and dis- 
tress, 

He who ought to be by her side is far dis- 
tant, Knowing nothing, caring nothing for 
her sadness and loneliness, 

A feeling of anger, nuserable and unrea- 
soning, rises against him in her heart, mak- 
ing her yet more wretched than = she 
is. 


“Unless he writes lovingly to me—unless 
he comes to see me—I will not even tell 
him of my trouble until it is all over,’ she 
decides, in passionate bitterness. ‘He will 
be sorry for ine and angry with himself 
then-- perliaps.”’ 

And then they go into the quiet room, 
with the shaded lights showing the lividly 
pale disfigured face lying on the snowy 
pillows, 

Griet and dread at the awful unlikeness 
tothe fam.liar face sie has knowoa—kind as 
4 father’s—froim her baby-days oppress Yo- 
lande’s heart with a weight woo heavy to 
allow tears to flow. 

With sad fixed eyes she gazes at him, un- 
able even to speak, and conscious only of a 
duil longing to oe left alone with him, to 
nurse him, and lay those iced bandages on 
his head, and try to relieve that terrible 
labored breathing. 

But there isa yrave business-like nurse 
already at her uncie’s bedside,and Yolande 
has no place there. 

“Migut I stay and help you?’’ she asks 
timidly. 

The nurse looks surprised, but says very 
politely— 

; “a don't requireany help to-night, ma- 
dat, 

“Bat might I just sit up with you,’’ per- 
siste Yolande, ‘in case uncle came to his 
senses ?”’ 


‘“*My dear, there isn’t the slightest neces— 
sitv for vou to do anything otf the kind,” 
Mrs, Sarjent interposes curtly. ‘Is there. 
nurse?) Ot course not! Tam going to sit 
up until after the turn of the night.” 

“Then I shail sit up too,” Yolande de- 
clares obstinately. “You do not suppose I 
ain going to go to bed to sleep comfortably 
when uncle inay be dying ?”’ 

“My dear,” rejoins Mrs, Sarjent, with a 
pitving simile of superior knowledge, **un- 
less thereis a favorable change, he won’t 
knowany one again. You had better go 
to bed, Yolande. You will only make 
vourself ill, and becoine auother invalid to 
be nursed in the house,’’ concludes Mrs. 
Sarjeot, in a satisfied business-like tone. 
“Isn't it so, nurse ?”’ 

“Yes, ina’am,’ the nurse answers, evi- 
dently seeing the wisdom of agreeing with 
Mrs. Sarjent. 

Yolande offers no furt»er opposition, but 
goes away to her own room, changes her 
dress fora warin cashmere loose gown and 
athieck vicuna shawl, and about twelve 
o'clock quietly comes downstairs once 
more, 

The hall lampsare burning brightly, as 
are the lainpson the staircase—all eise is 
dark ness, 

Yolande peers nervously into the draw- 
ing-room, and the shapes of the furniture 
and the shadows of the draperies look 
Stranve and ghostly in the ravol light from 
the door. 

The chairs, the books an@ «magazines 
carelessly thrown down, the dainty little 
tea-service, which has uot been removed 
after being used, with a handkerchief «and 
fan lying beside it—ali in the silence and the 
darkness have a weird look, 

Lady Nora’s luxurioas rooms—the air 
heavy with perfumes and warm from rich 
draperies—looks gloomy a8 «a tomb. 

Toere is a queer little “tick-tick’’ sound 
beating loudly through the stillness,aseund 
juite apart low the 
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it, as she passes | 
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the letter she bas just written to her hus- 
band. 

She has repente:! of her first resolution, 
unable to deny herse!f the bappiness and 
comfort of even teiiing him her troubles on 
paper, knowing too that, now he is so near, 
he will surely come at once to 
but fora short visit, and she thirsts ana 
hungers for a sight of his face. 

She Les not asked him to come, or even 
hinted a wish that he may co:ne unless his 
inclinations bring him. 

ltisonly a letter of love, of tender re- 
grets that their interview was so short, anc 
the recital of poor uncle Silas’s sudden 
seizure. ° 


“T know you will feel for me, dearest,’ 
concludes this gentile litthe letter from a 
wife toa husband whese conduct has been 
far from faultiess, containing not one word 
of reproach, expressed or impled—“you 
know dear uncle was like a dear father to 
ine, 

“Your loving wife, 
*YOLANDE.” 


She slips it back into the envelope, kisses 
the place his fingers will touch in drawing 
iteut, and fastens down the flap before 
dropping it into the post-bag which it is the 
footinan’s first duty exch morning t carry 
to the pillar-post. 

And then quite suddenly the memory o! 
that other letter starts up betore her vividly 
—-the first letter she ever wrote to her hus- 
band—just as wifely and tender,just as lov- 
ing and subi.issiveas this one, pleading 
humbly too for bis love and his protection, 
which heutterly disregarded. 

A sigh which 18 almost a sob 
the depths of her heart. 

She draws back ber letter irresolutely,and 
puts it into her pocket, 

“] will wait until to-morrow,’ 
quietiv. 


rises from 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


PQ\HINGS might have been worse, bad as 
they ure,” Mrs. Sarjent is saying in 
those self-satisfied tones of hers, as 

Yolande softly enters the room, “It's a 

good thing now thatshe hasn't a drag on 

herin the shape of a ygood-for-nothing fine 
gentleman Oh, my yoodness, Yo- 

lande, whata fright you've given me. I 

thought you were in bed and asleep long 

ago, child.” 

“What reason had you to think 80, aant 
Sarjent?”’ Yolande asks gravely. 

And Mrs, Sarjent’¥ eyelids, with their 
seanly lashes, blink nervousiy bereath the 
cold light ofthe dark clear eyes, 

“Well, my dear, I'm only afraid you'll 
tire yourself out,” she answers in a con. 
ciliating tone, tldgeting a littie ; ‘*and--and 
--you tay bave a good deal totry you yet, 
Gear.”’ 

‘The tone is curiously pitying, and Mrs, 
Sarjent’s broad tace is full of good nature 
and sympathy. 

Yolande is too resentiul of her wordsand 
her sympathy tocare even tv look at her 
just now, 

She hears Wilmot Sarjent sigh as his ino- 
ther speaks, and she grows angrier. 

“Sit in this chair, cousin, won't you ?” he 
Says, jumpins up and drawing a large easy- 
chair forward, “It’s the nicest chair in tne 
room, Lthink. Wetold the housemaid to 
light the fire before she went to bed,wasn't 
ita good thought? One gets so chilly sit- 
ting up at the turn of the nighbt.”’ 

“Tau very sorry you and aunt should 
both think it necessary to sit up and lose 
your nigbt’s rest,’”” Yolande responds stiff- 
ly. “Ll am quite warm, thank you; I do not 
care tosit so near the fire.”’ 

She gets as tar away froin the big easy- 
chair as she can, her heart swelling with 
pain and indigoation against Wilmot Sar- 
jent a8 weil as his mother, though be is her 
own kind good-hearted cousin, who las 
been a friend to ber as long as she can re- 
menumber. 

They have been speaking against Dallas 
Glynne, both of them, Wilmot Sarjent, 
with bis broad fleshy face and white eye- 
lashes and ginger-colored whiskers, 4s well 
as his mother. 

The idea of Wilinot Sarjent 
sneer at Dailas Glynne. 

The girlish wife's Lbeart beats fiercely 
angry resolve. 

They shalt see. Within twenty-four 
hours they Shall see Dallas is taster here 
until poor uncle Silas recovers, 

She will ask him to sitin that very arin- 
chair where cousin Wilimotis lolling now, 
with his legs stretched out before him most 
inelegantly, and bis big clumsy feet dis 
played to the utmost extent. 

Sne is the heiress of the bouse, and Dal- 
jas Glynne is ber lord and imaster, and they 





daring two 


shall see hit receive ali honor and Obedi- 
ence from her and her servants, they shail 
see hini the head of the house and every 


one in it. 

She smiles seorutully as she thinks how 
ainaz2d and contounded they will be. How 
litthe they dream that her husband is) witt- 
in two tiles of her, 


How well itis she did not send tiiat let- | 
ter. 

She will write another, urgent, sensible, 
business-like, Slating the exact position © 
aflairs, and asking her busband for tis 
presence and his lelp. 

Wien once he eones she w keen | ' 

Si1¢€ b ble i ve 4 
' 

~ 7 } % Ava “ "4 t ~ 
and tena ess t ~ ~ \ 

Dalias; and, looking up suddenly, s 
meets again those vexatious pitying eyes, 
two pairs of then, fastened on ber. 


Mrs. Sarjent averts hers witha loud sigh, 
and stares into the fire, and Wilmut averts 
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his with a sudden nervous jerk of his bedy, 
and even his big feet go through several 
spasinodic motions, 


‘(get your cousin a glass of wine, Wil- 


mot,’ Mrs. Sarjent says in a compassionate 
| tone. 


see her, if | 





“No, thank vou,”’ Yolande declines curt- 
lv. “My maid brought meacup of tea a 
little while sinee.”’ 

“A glass of wine would have done vou 
ever so much more wood,” Mra, Sarjenteays 
patronisingly. You'd better have one now 
Yolande, a glass of good port. No? Very 
well, iny dear; if you won't, you won't 
then, that’s all.”’ 

There issilence tor several 
Yolande fancies she sees the 
son exchanying glances, 

“IT hope L baven’t been rude,” Yolande 
thinks; ‘but I will not bear that tone frou 
auntSarjent, pitving me and slaodering 
Dallas, and calling him names behind his 
back, Sue is woing to say something more 
unpleasant. Tecan tell by a glance at her.” 

For Mrs, Sarjent is coughing little dry 
cougis, and fidgeting with the jet tringe of 
her dress, and leoking about at the walls 
and pictures and furniture as if she had 
never seen them before, 

* Your poor uncie bas had a great deal of 
trouble and worry and bother of one Kind 
or another lately, [un atraid, Yolande, sy 
dear,”’ she begins hesitatingly. 

Yolande, slit and strayght aud pictures- 
que in her clinging dark crimson 
stands scorntully calin and still, looking at 
her. 

“She is almost afraid of what she is going 
to say tone,” she thin! s, her lip curling, 


minutes, and 
mother and 





her beart beating fast, while ber face grows 


bard and white as marble in) haughty re- 
Solve, “It is something about Dallas, She 
is actually going to dare to take me to task 
abgutiny busband, Aunt Sarjent would 
inedd.e in other persons’ affairs if she were 
to be hanged tor doing it.” 

“Of course there's blame to be laid at 
So:ne one’s door, and great blame too, there 
SuoOLse In saying thereisnu't; itisn’t as if 
people wot no advice, nor warning, nor any- 
thing,’’ Mrs, Sarjent begins, in ber vexati- 
ous, complacent, fault-finding tone, pursing 
herinouth up and shaking her head, 

“Well, never intad that now, imother,’ 
Wilimot interposes in a low tone, wriggling 
uneasily and y.aneing at Yolande. ‘1t's too 
late to Dlame any cne now,” 

“Of course it is,’? Mrs. Sarjent retorts in 
a sharper tone, tossing her head; ‘and vou 
needn't tell wie, Wilmot, to be carelul to 
avoid hurtin’ people’s feelin’s, That's a 
thing ITnever do; and it’s hardly likely, 
with sickness and sorrow and maybe death 
in the bhouse,”’ Mra, Sarjent says, with 
gloomy relish, “that [I’m going to speak 
against any one, Poor Yolande'’s got 
enough worry of her own to 
“t's an ili wind that blows no gocd,’ they 
say, and tnaybe it's just «8 well you're not 
hampered with a husband and a baby just 
at this time, mury dear.”’ 

Compassion, svinpathy, and curiosity are 
Shining out of Mrs, Sarjent’s broad fat 
countenance «8 she looks at Yolande with a 
little pitying simile. 

The girl’s pale cheeks grow searlet with 
raze aud then pale with disgust and annoy- 
ance. 

“Whaton earth are you talking about, 
aunt Sarjent?”’ she .temands, with frigid 
contempt. “2 have a husband, [am bappy 
to say,’”’ this with her head held very bigh 
and proudiv, and her eves shining like 
stars, ‘aud I have not a baty, 1 awn also 
happy to say, but I realiy du not see how 
that concerns any one else.”’ 


gawn, | 
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Scientific and Useful. 


MuctLagr.—A transearent mucilage o 

eat tenacity may be made by mixing rice 

our Wich cold Water, and letting it gent!» 
simmer over the fre. 

Motu Powper. —iet two or tree pounds 
of powdered borax; if necessary, untack 
the carpets around the edges; sprinkle 
plently of borax all round the outer edges 
of the carpet, and with a feather or brush 
try to push as much as possible under the 
edges, and let the borax remain. It wil! 
not injure the carpet. 

BRA». — Bread should becovered closely 
from the air, The pans want wiping ones 
or twice a week, and then heating very hot. 


The bread must not be putin again until 
the pan is cold, nor warm bread even 
covered ap. Baker's bread is often found 


to acquire a most disagreeable smell and 
taste if these precautions are neglected. 
Pook BTW aRWERS.—~Pocket—warmers 
are a new device for keeping the hands 
warm. A Warmer is) compomed of a tin 
box an inch in diameter and six inches 
long, holding a fuse of slow-burning 
material, which burns for more than an 
hour witheut smoke or gas. The warmer 


j Is putina pocket or carried in a muff, 


Bu RNS, ETC. —Persons who work in red 


heot 


metals, glassblowing, ete. are some 
times apt to burn their fingers [t is well 
to know that a solution of bicarbonate of 
soda (baking soda) promptly and per 


manently relieves all pain. The points to 
be observed are: One, bicarbonate of 
must be used; washing sala and comnion 
soda are far too irritant to be applied if the 
burnis serious, Two, the sal atten must 
be saturated. Three, the solution HHL UIst be 
me eold. 


“nla 


A MECHANICAL KNOT-TIER.— A native 
inventor has brought out a machine for 
tving a square knot with sufficient facility 


to make the apparatus useful in boo«-bind 


ing. His machine not only stitches with 
thread, but ties the knots and cuts off It 
runs at the rate of fortv-cight complete 


Stitches per minute. [ts operation is some 
What similar to that of a sewing machine, 
but the needles do mot require to 
threaded asin the latter. 

Pimeces.—It requires self-denial to get 
rid of face pimples, for persons troubled 
With them will persistin eating fat meats 


lees 


and other articles of food caleulated to 
produce them. The use of gravies or 
| pastry, or anything very rich or greasy, 
must be avoided. Outdoor exercise must 


| be taken, and a late supper never indulged 


bear; only | 


“Well, my dear,’’ Mrs, Sarjent savs curt. | 


ly, “if you're going to show temper about 
it, [ won't mention your busband’s name to 
vou, never fear. I Kuuw it's a sere subject 
with you.”’ 

The good lady can never resist what she 


’ 
9? 


calls “yiving a ecu when she is pro- 
voked. 
“AIL Tin going to sav is that, theugh 


you're left alone, neither wife nor widow, 
neither married norsinzie, and that’s a bad 
Way for any youny wotuan to be,tmaybe it's 
just as well now, sinee you'll have others to 
look after and otvers to depend on you, and 
you had a busband 
Mra, Sarjent 
“hanging 


you couldn't do thatul 
and a child, or maybe two,” 
SAVS, Warming With her subject, 
about you.” 

Yolande tries very hard to indignant 
atthis speech, but, Im spite of hersell, er 
eves fill with Lidden sities, her cheeks 
grow warin, beriips grow tender, 

Hier own littie children, the children of 
ber beloved, the golden-haired baby sons 


be 


and daugiters who would call Dallas ‘fa- 
ther’! 
[fO BE CONTINUED.) 
™ —_>_ © —> - 
AMONG the rarer operations of what is 


terinmed plastic, “deoor .tive’’ surgery, isthat 
by which a new nose is formed by calling 
in the aid of tuetissue of oluer parts of the 


body. This has been done by bringing @ 
flap of akin eut from the forehead down 
over the nasal boues. The flap retains its 
lfeonnection with the deeper tissues at a 
polnt between theeves by means of a sinall 
pedicie, an i tous we tlood vesse.s and 
nerves are notall severed. This tlap is not 
Sionippiy prude te fdlowntroms the forehead t 
is twisted! at #, ws) that the raw sur- 
lace lieson the tones fthe nose. Now, 
rs ! ‘ ‘ raliv> 148 eeu 
‘ ” 
, at “ ‘ * 
Hap rrita vas “ me otnae 
Chaitaye Gevtacctatrigg Ct r end, and Ss Mot 
time before the mind ceases t r such 
irritation b> tiat part of the face, 


in. Sulphur to purity the blood may te 
taken three times a week —a thimibleful in 
a glass of milk before breakfast. It takes 


some time forthe sulphur to do its work, 
—_ 


ei arm and barden. 


Surepe.—Meal will fatten old sheep het 
ter than whole wrain, as they cannot masti 
eate the grain well with their poor teeth. 
Sheep dislike to eat mieal as it Mies up into 
their nostrils. This trouble can easily be 
remedied by wetting it slightly, or what is 
better, cut the hay, wet it and sprinkle the 
meal over it. 


_-_ 


very complete filling for 
open eracks in floors may be made ly 
thoroughly soaking newspapers in 
made of one pound of flour, three quarts of 
water, anda tablespoonful of alum thor 
oughly boiled and mixed. Make the tinal 
mixture about as thick as putty and it will 


CRACKS. \ 


puiste 


| harden like papier mache. 


W eeps.—There are very few weeds that 
Sheep refuse to eat. The farmer who take 
| any pride in his sheep will, of course, clear 
his farms of burrs for the benetit: of thei 
fleece, ble will have neat, comfortable 
quarters for the yewed oo: their tewties, He 
will take care of the tine crops that they 
about half make for him, and deal them 
out to these great eoonmottists with tucdy 
ment and kindness throughout the eur. 

HANDLES.—Why not have hoe handles 
flator oval like axe hand'tes ?) Wit veh 
a handle the workman can strike moore as 
curately and so work nearer to plants 

leause the hoe will mot turn in the hands 
| The edge will wear evenly and the hoe last 
longer than with the old round hance 


The wrist is not so soon tired nor the han 


cramped with the flat handle. Wher 


come to repair the old hoes pou 
handle in one of then. 


t ani ¢ 7 


CHorck Horses. Never select a horse 
having long ears, lined inside with long, 
, Straight hair, PDomot buy ome that is tua 
row between the ears and between the 
eves: or that has flat, round eves insunker 
orbits. and whose nostrils are short and 
thick : for he will certainiv prove a least 
of sinall intelligence, bard to teach, ineapa 
ble of remembering and liable to be obstir 
ate, just as stupid persons are. And do net 
buy the horse thatis narrow at the top ol 
the head, bulging between the @yves, ar 
has a sunken, dis! ike face between tl 
for he is sture sani ‘ a 
but take the hors hat has sl " 
short curly lair inside th 
4 | - 
— om aie 
, 
blind Decaus b! , 
flown ‘ 
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PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 12, 1887. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
(IN ADVANCE. ) 


§ (spies Cine Year, and tine to 
(ub 


12 Coples Ome Year, and One to getter-up of 


CAD camenececocesceecesvesebeedeooces eceee concsees 5 @ 
>) Copies One Vear, and tine to getter-up of 
CABS ccccce c0cccdsceccs c60see Ceceeeoceesceeeeseces a» 


Additions to Clute can be made atany time during 
the vear at «ame rate. 
It is not rejetred that all the members ofa Club be 


at the same me-« - 


Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Jrraft, Check, 


or legtete Letter 
Al wave er meg tage for correspondence requir- 
lhe separate rege to lnsure reapons 


Advertising rates furnished on applica- 
thew. 
Ad tress all 


THE SATURDAY FKVENING POST, 
Philadciphia, Pa. 
THR “aneom =t 


| ia teation tifice 





Necessity and Invention. 
‘necessity is the mother 
but there 


The proverb that 


of invention’ is undeniably true 


are exceptions to it. We are all familiar 


with inventions, the need of which does 
not become a fact until the invention itself 
is almost an ancient thing. To invent is to 
make such an application of existing know] 
edye as will create something which did 
To discover, on the other 
Jight 


was already in existence, although the fact 


thot exist before 


hand, is to bring to something that 


of its existence was unknown. A cise overy 
inay be made by accident, but invention 
always implies design 

The value of an invention is determined 
There 
further 


Upon purely utthtanan principles 


isasaying, Which itis plain is a 


development of the one we are now con 
stdering, Wilich asserts that ‘eve ry joven 
tion is the ehild of its time.’’ This is 
nearly, but net entirely true. It is possi 


ble for an inventor and invention to be be 


fore their time, and so to be wellnigh val 


ucless 

To be of value, an invention must be the 
outcome of some recognized need and the 
fact that tt t inve tions ire’ oso hive doubt 


wave rise to the proverb. 


= 


It, however, we would understand the 


meaning of the proverb aright, we must 


use the word necessity in no narrow or re 


! stricted sense -here are physical neces 


sities, and there are spiritual Hecessities, 


and they are of equal importance, the one 
with the other, The statement, ‘‘that every 
implies 
diflerent 


human life 


invention isthe child of its time, 


that the necessities of one ave are 


trom those in the next As 
grows fuller and larger its needs jocrease, 


snd the applications of our knowledge to 


Inert Lihose needs Increase also 

Phere is in one of the State museums of 
this country «a Femarkable, and perhaps 
unique, Collection of ancient flint) instru 
ments. They belong to what geologists 


Stone,”’ and 


** Age of 
sent the first inventions of the human race 


cal] the they repre 
Standing by the curious acd uncouth wea 
pons, the imagination passes beyond this 
busy age into the pre-historic times, and 
beholds mau, in the first stage of his civil 
zation, face to face with stern necessity. 

A cruel aod goddess was this 


1) tiless 
prikde 


Satine necessity to our primeval aucestlor. 


The very beasts of the forest, against whose 


teeth sd claws he had to defend himself, 
secmped better fitted to cope with her than 
he Hunger and cold and naked: €-s, wil 
these uings,. Wink were to be overcome 
by BD, present tew hardships to the 
brute 
I 
sitv¥ tha € si 4 I Sar 


where he might iay his bead 


It is the aarne wit! thie invent! - fa 
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courage, truthand a high sense of 
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words upon 
wood or stone is evidence that men had be 
gun to feel the need of giving some per 
manent record of their words or actions. 
It is a dong, long journey from the scrateh- 
ings upon stone tothe beautiful manuscript, 
with its wealth of gold and color of me 
diwval days But these, with all their 
beauty, had to make way when the neces 
sity for romething more than they could 
give arose, 

A written book was often a beautiful 
thing, but it tock half a lifetime to create, 
therefore, costly and 
which 


w ere, 
invention of 


and books 
The 
gradually caused the use of 
discontinued, assisted to make them less 


paper, 
vellum to be 


acarce. 


costly, and, in some degree, helped to their 
multiplication. 

The following curious extract from ‘Phil 
a treatise on the love of books, 
written in Latin by Richard de Bury, 
Bishop ot Durham, in 1444, will show the 
sufferings of scholars in days when books 


obiblion,”’ 


were scarce 

‘But because everything that is service- 
able to mortals suffers the waste of mor 
tality through lapse of time, it is necessary 
for volumes, corroded by age, to be re 
stored by renovated successors, that per. 
petuity repugnant to the nature of the in 
dividual, may be conceded to the species, 
For as the bodies of books suffer continual 
detriment by the combined mixture of con 
traries in their composition, soa remedy is 
found out by the prudence of clerks, by 
which a holy book, paying the debt of na 
ture, may oblain an be reditary substitute,”’ 

But the prudence of clerks, at its best, 
was slow work, acd the invention of print 
ing supplied a necessity which the pen was 
pot equal to 

The great law of 


necessity, which runs 


through al things, is a stern Jaw to the fee- 
ble and the weak; but :t is a benificent and 
beautiful law to those who can meet it) by 
applying their knowledge to invention, 
a 
It is related in the life of a celebrated 
mathematic‘an, William ITutton, that a re 
spectable looking country-woman — called 
upon him one day, anxious to speak with 
him. She told him, with an air of secrecy 
that her lusthand behaved unkinudly to her, 
and sougst other 


company,  frequenily 
pas-ing his evenings from 


y home, which 
mode her feel extremely unhappy; and 
knowing Mr. Hutton to be a wise man, she 
thought he might be able to tell her how 
eure her husband 


she could tianage to 


The case was a common one, and he 


thought hie ‘ ould 


prescribe for it without 
“The 


remedy is asimple one,’” said he, ‘tbut ft 
Always tren 


losing his reputation as a conjurer, 


have never known it to tail. 
your husband with asmile.’’ The woman 
expressed her thanks, dropped a curtsey, 
and wentaway <A few months alterward 
ehe waited on Mr. Hutton with a couple of 
begved him to ae 
tear of joy 


fine towls, which she 


cept Shetold him, while a 
wid gratitude glistened in her eye, that she 
had followed his advice, aud her jhusband 
was cored. He vo longer sought the com- 
pany of others, but treated her with con 


stant love and kindness. 





SEEK first perfect physical development, 


ind all other things shall be added unto 
that. Plenty of exercise and an open-air 
existence will give the desired strength. 
An intense vitality, the quickening power 
of a suggestive imagination, the breezy in- 
flueaces of nature, the study of art, habits 
of accurate thought and self-discipline, a 
thorough kaowledge of a subject as far as 
the study has been pushed, « feeling that 
honor 
ire the pillars of character—all that tends 
physical, intellectual 


toa more thorough 


and moral culture—will bring the soul to 


Its litehest « 


evelopment. 


Phe nation is 4 collectioa of groups more 
! s each of which is subdi 
Lal n¢ be i’ 

4 
st } ‘ 
re ta bo sp4ted down from genera 
t t ge ‘ ahicet | it Organization, tlic 
‘ ends and aims of a= good 
{ sre arzely snalogous to those of a 
In both those who are 
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supposed by their superior age or wisdom 
‘to be the most capable are directors; the 
others are directed. In both authority is 
exerted only tor the good of the whole, and 
the largest freedom compatible with just 
dealings is vested in each individual. In 
both the aims are protection, educaticn, 
justice, peace and order. 

Ir is not true that private thoughts aflect 
no one but the thinker. In one sense, in- 
deed, tere is nothing truly private—noth- 
ing that does not send forth an influence 
more or less direct upon the world, Cer- 
tainly thought is al] powerful in this direc- 
It shapes the life whether we will 

The strong and earnest thinker is 
worker, 


tion. 

or not. 
usually the strong and 
while he who indulges in idle and dreawy 
reveries will be equatiy self-indulgent when 
he approaches the business of life. Pure, 
sweet and genercus thoughis develop in 
voluntarily into purity and generosity of 
impure desire or the evil 


carnest 


lite, while the 
passion that ia cherished in the heart can 
by no means be restrained trom leaping 
intoaction. Thus it is thought, through 
the life, that is Constantly acting upon the 
world tor good or for evil. 

I HAVE at length, says a famous preacher, 
learned by my own experience—tor not one 
in twenty profits in the experience of others 
source of Vvexation 


—that one great pro- 


ceeds from our indulging too sanguine 
hopesof enjoyment from the blessings we 
expect, and too much indiflerence tor those 
we possess. We scorn a thousand sources 
of satistaction we might have bad in the 
interim, and permit our comfort to be dis- 
turbed, and our time to pass unenjoyed, 
from impatience tor some imagined pleas- 
ure ata distance, which we may, perhaps, 
never obtain, or which, when obtained, may 
change its nature and be no longer pleas- 
ure. 

Every solitary kind action that is done, 
the world over, is working briskly in its 
own sphere to restore the balance between 
rightand wrong. hindness has converted 
wore sinners than either zeal, eloquence, or 
learning, and these three never converted 
The 
continual sense which a kind has of 
its own need of kindness keeps it humble, 
Perhaps an act of kindness never dies, but 
extends the invisible undulations of its in 
fluence over the breadth of ceuturies. 


any one unless they were kind also, 
heart 


NEVEK be discouraged because 


things go on slowly here; and 


good 
bever tail 
daily to do that good which lies next to 
your hand. Do not be in a hurry, but be 
diligent. 
it. God can afford 
we, since we have Ifimto fall back upon ? 
Let patience have her perfect work, and 
bring forth her celestial fruits. 


to wait; why cannot 





To talk about failings or appetites, to 
parade indulgences or self-denials, is to give 
them a degree of consequence which is not 
their due. The regulation of these things 
isa duty devolving upon each one tor him- 
selt; but it can be best pertormed and hon 
ored, not by making it a theme for tamiliar 
loquacity, but by committing it to the. pri- 
vacy of secret thoughts, resolutions and 
aiuis 

Mina is heaven's medicine—the great 
rejuvenator. Every one ought to bathe in 
it. Grim anxiety, all 
this rust of life ought to be scoured off by 
the oil of mirth. Let us all take a full 


measure of it 


Care, MorTcseness, 


No eloquence is so efficient as the mild- 
nessof akind heart. The drops that fall 
gently upon the corn ripen and fill the ear; 
but violent storms beat down the growing 
crop and desolate the field. 


CHARITY likes te come in and supply the 


" “A never have beer f, 


‘ | ; ‘ 4 


m DeINn’ aske he way to heaven. replied 


‘You have JuTy to turn to the right and go | 


Straight forwar 


Tama king whenl rule myself 


Enter into the sublime view of 


The World’s Happenings. 





England proposes to tax foreign work. 
menu 25a year. 

Queen Margaret, of Italy, does all her 
| shopping In person, 

Paddy's Run Postoffice, Ohio, has been 
changed to Glendower. 

A Spaniard has turned the whole Bible 
into poetry, 260,000 stanzas. 

A fire in a Poughkeepsie,- N. Y., ice 
house, receiitly, melted 25,000 tons of ice, 

In Upper Alton, Ill, there are 187 mar- 
riaveable voung women, and only 18 eligible single 
men. 

“Coal Oil Johnnie’ Steele, once a mil- 
jionaire, isnowin jail as a vagrant at Mt, Holly, 
N.d. 

In Neuvo Leon, Mexico, a womau re- 
cently gave birth to five childrea, three boys and two 





girls. 
It cost Lansing, Mich., $50 to convict a 
| I7-vear-old girlof the thett of a dog valued at 2 
cents. 


Four prosperous citizens of New York 
each their livelihood a» doctors for the lap-dogs of 
rich women, 

They have been experimenting with jur- 
jes of six menin Michigan, and the people seem to 
be satisfied, 

One thousand men «nd boys, with 300 


dogs, managed to kill ten wolves in an L[ilinvis town- 


ship recently, 
Mobile, Ala., lost 


It was found and re- 


A messenger boy in 
menvelope containing Fl, ae, 
stored untouched, 

The heating o: cars by steam from the 
locomotive boiler bas been tried with success on seve 
eral New England railroads, 

After an absence of two years and nine 


days, a pet squirrel has recurned voluntarily to Its 


vid quarters in Mattison, Mich. 

There were nearly 300 more divorce 
suits begunin Chicago last year than the year before, 
and 138 more divorces were granted, 

A returned missionary at San Francisco 
predicts thatJapan will accept Christianity as its 
national faith by the close of this century, 

An Irish landlord witn «a rent roll ot 
$3, 000 per annuim has been obliged to yo to the poor- 
house because he can’t colleet any of his rents, 

The medical colleges of the United States 
have yraduated over 33,000 physicians during the 
past nine years, and ihe present rate is about 4,000 
per annum, 

There are 18,000 operatives engaged in 
the shirt, collar and cuff trade in Troy, N. Y., and 
the amount of their wages fur a year amounts to 
nearly $7, 000, 000, 

Ira and Eugenia Watkin, second cousins, 
he S2and she 18, cloped from Louisville recently, and 
were married at Jeffersonville, Ind. The relatives 
of both are indignant, 

A Catskill, N.  Y., school teacher at- 
tempted to lick’? acelored boy one day last week, 
but the colored bov whipped him fnstead, and then 
they shook hands and ‘made up, *? 


The boys of the schools of Dunbarton, 
N. HL, areon strike avainst the further observance 
of an old rule by which they are compelled to take 
turns at building and looking after the fires, 


An attorney in Rock Rapids, D. T., who 
applied a vile epithet toa local judge during a trial, 
was tined for contempt of court and then given a 
thrashing over the head with aturkey by the insulted 
aru: of the law, i 


A Buftalo editor was sued recently for 
libel for having called a fellowecitizen a **Mug- 
wuinp.’* Inthe course of the trial a ‘‘literary ex- 
pert?’ testified that in his opinion the term was a 
flattering appellation, 


As an instance oi the remarkable cheap- 
ness of Chinese labor, we note that in Chinese courts 
of justice witnesses can be hired at ten cents apiece 
Lo testify on either side of the question at issue, or 
on both sides at fillgen cents, 


An [linois woman probably owes her 
life to an unceremontious tossing into a snow drift, 
which she was given last week by a party of neigh- 
Her clothing had caught fire and they took 
this means of extinguishing the flames, , 


On Thursday of last week Rev. Henry 
Newton, a popular and well-known Presbyterian 
minister of Union Point, Ga., went to button his 
clothes, when, to his surprise and consternation, his 
leftarm broke in two just above the elbow, 


A Michigan farmer, digging for water, 
Struck a spouting well at the depth of seventeen 
feet, but the water was unfit to drink, While he 
was cursing bis luck a better posted resident directed 
his attention to the fact that the black adulterant was 
coal, : 


A German in Nanticoke, Pa., recently, it 
is said, sold bisgwife and children for ¢90— $50 for the 
Wile and 20 each fortwo of the children, The pur- 
chaser would give nothing for the three younger 
children, who, he said, would be a burden on his 
hands, 





} 


Phe last person to attempt the audacious 
feat of bearding the lion in hisden is a Hudson, N. 
Y., burglar. 


Phe burglar found himself needing a 


sult of clothes the other day, and, watching his op- 
portunity, stole whathe needed from police head- 
ial 
sq u¢ 
a 
a 


A Lake City, Minn., inventor is said to 


Nave an arrangement which, by pulling a rope, one 


end of which ts attached to the head of his bed, pours 


flown a sufficient quantitv of oats for the horses, 
iglits the kitchen fire and turns on the draught in 


SLuV«e au adj)oluing room, 




































IN THE DISTAN1 YEARS. 





EY J. A. M'DONALD. 





We met last In the distant years, 
And parted, ne‘er to meet again; 
Myr aching eves were filled with tears, 
My heart was sore with untold pain. 
But, though we parted thus (or aye, 
A lingering hope my heart vet holds, 
That we may meet again some day 
Ere Death shall shroud us in his fulds, 


We parted; ‘twas the old, old way; 
A too well-trusted friend's deceit 
Had taken each from each away, 
Both huping nevermore to meet, 
He thought that I was false; while L, 
Enshadowed under falsehood’s spell, 
In anger said a last good-bye 
To him Lonce had loved so well, 


But now I know the truth at last; 
I would I knew he knew the same, 
To come to me from out the past 
And tell nel was not to blame, 
But, ali! ‘tis maybe all too late; 
That day of joy may never dawn; 
I can no more than watch and wait, 
And thro’ the future vears hope on, 
_ ee 
In 


Days of Old. 


BY L. M. V. 








YES, I will go.” 

/ J came to this resolution under the 

following circulnstances—circumstan- 

ces Which, having to do with a ghost story, 

may possibly interest someone, if only a 
member of the Psychical Society. 

When a mere child, I lost both my pa- 
rents. Being ‘“nobody’s bairn,’”? I was 
“taken up” and “educated” by a distant 
relation—t. e., I was placed at a_ ladies’ 
school, where, as I approached years of 
discretion, I filled the thankless ofltice of 


et a ptne in which capacity I did a 
arge amount of work, receiving nothing in 
return beyond mere food and lodging— 


nothing of love or sympathy. In fact, till 
Nellie Hays appeared in the school and be- 
came my friend, I hardly knew that the 
dictionary held such terms, 

Nellie was older than myself. She soon 
left school to keep house for her brother in 
Kensington. I toiled on, wondering why 
life had been given me. The future was 
xray to look in, at the best. 

One day the post brought the news of the 
death of my selsive. At nineteen I had to 
face the world and earn ny own bread. I 
answered an advertisement it which it was 
announced that a companion was required 
for an elderly lady. I was successful and 
obtained the situation. 

For the next two years my life lagged 
peacefully on in the occupation of amusing 
my employer, who turned out to be a rich 
old widow living quietly near Maidstone. 

One November night [ had fulfilled the 
last duty of the day, which was to read miny 
old lady to sleep. Somehow I felt tired, 
out of sorts, and, contrary to my usual state 

of mind, strongly inclined to indulge in a 
black fit. I was young and longed for some 
change—anything to break the dulness of 
my present life. 

Marly in the morning the housekeeper 
came tome with grave, awed looks. She 
had gone as usual to take her mistress acup 
of tea, but found that Death had been there, 

The day before the funeral came a letter 
from Nellie Hays, which ran as follows:— 

“DEAR GERTIE,—Can you come to us for 
some time? Old Uncle Jem died last week 
and has left his property, near Beverley, to 
iy brother Tom, who must remain in Lon- 
(lon afew days longer. Someone must go 
down at once to look after things, so you 
Will come with me ?”’ 

“Yes, 1 will go.”’ 

A visit to Nellie would rest me after my 
inachine life of a companion—would give 
ine breathing room. I was tired, very tired. 
The prospect of the pleasure of sitting in 
the same room as Nellie was pleasant. She. 
“ae so restful, yet withal so bright and full 
of life. 

I telt that my mind and body required a 
new impulse. My very blood seemed 
standing still after only twenty-one years 
oflife. At the mere thought and chance of 
change, my pulse beat strongly. 1 began 
to feel rebellious under the monotony which 
had hitherto been my fate. 

_A few days later Nellie and 1 met at 
King’s Cross Station. We had little time 
to waste before the train was due. Nellie 
Was one of those rare women who are 
always in time, but never too early. She 
hated waiting about, and never could un- 
derstand the delight of her sex in being 
twenty-five minutes before the time of de- 
parture, or much less the useless vexation 
in being five minutes after. 

Nellie never hurried. Porters seemed to 
Spring up at her wish, and luggage to ticket 
Itself. 

She was very independent, though pos- 
sessing two brothers. She could not “take 
in” a helpless woman—a woman who gould 
not put herself into a train, or look after her 
belongings. She was too very undemon- 
strative, and only vouchsafed to me a brief, 
“Well, Gertie,” when she met me in front 


Ol the refreshinent room at the appointed 
u 
ew her too we to iInisunderstand 
- i i . and seemed al 
funy PULCharmed with the account of my 
‘ife during the last two years. Anyhow, 


we resolved to make up for lost time, and 
enjoy each other's society to the utmost. 
Phen she began telling me about Bever- 
CY; not thatshe knew much about it her- 
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ing of a very old, rainshackled house and a 
few acres of land, had been left to Tom, her 
elder brother, by « great-uncle, who had 
lived in the place in solitary grandeur with 
one inan-servant, who was valet, butler, 
and stableman; and a housekeeper who 
had one or two “wenehes” under her. 

No conditions were attached to the posi- 
tion of this enviable estate. Tom could 
build, pull down, or sell, as the whim seized 
him. e 
Tom, having always lived in London, 
thought that he sheuld like a country resi- 
dence to which he could retire when the 
spirit led him. The whim led him to do 
this directly he found he was the owner of 
a country seat. But circumstances over 
which he had no control, in the shape of 


extensive law tusiness, detained him in 
town. 
Nothing would content him but that 


Nellie should go and take possession in his 
stead, and prepare for his reception. 

The day was very grey when we started, 
but it grew yet more grey before we reached 
Beverley. Here we founda vehicle of the 
strangest description awaiting us. It looked 
like a clumsy ‘tus on aamallscale. It was 
drawn by a pair of horses, which looked as 
ifthey did not know what a good feed 
meant; certainly there was not an ounce of 
flesh to spare between them. 

Our Jehu, a very silent being, announced 
that we had a bitofa way to go, and that 
the roads were bad, 

The bit of the way lengthened consider- 
ably, to what we benightened Londoners 
had conjured up, The romis were bad—so 
bad that several times it seemed as if we 
were to be located in the ruts for ages. 
Road-nending seemed an unknown science 
in that country. 

itgrew darker and darker. To add 
our misery, the rain came down in torrents, 
and streamed ints our conveyance. We 
had no lamp, and marvelled how our driver 
could find his way, We began to think we 
were hopelessly lost in the wilds of York- 
shire. 

it secined as if we had been Jogging and 
creeping along for endlews hours already, 
and that more endless hours were in store 
for us, When we stopped with a jerk that 
threw us right on to one another. 

There was the rattling of a gate opening 
as if it quite objected ty the operation. Our 
Vehicle moved upa gravel path, and stop 
ped again with an awful jerk, Then came 
a woman's volee speaking an unknown 


to 


dialect to our benighted ears A door 
opened, and the feeble light of a tallow 
candle made the glows more visible. We 


tumbled into the doorway, stiffand bruised 
with the conflicts of the road. 

We found we were in «large hall, round 
Which stood chairs of strange shapes, and 
suits of armor in unexpected corners, while 
above, the heads of Pig dogs and foxes 
grinned down on ts, 

The woman, who turned out to be one of 
the “wenches,”” wended ber way toa half 
open door, and bed ts inte a long low room 
filled with old furniture and carved seats 
and chests, Kor the strange things about 
us neither Nellie nor myself had any in- 
terest just then, 

What attracted us was a beautiful tire 
and supper, for we were intensely prosaic 
in our several compositions of character. 
We decided to be civilized enough to “clean 
up,” and asked to be shown to our roots, 

Here the houstkeeper put in an appear- 
ance, in company with two large cups of 
tea and a hot smoking cake. 
she “spoke Moglish,” as we expressed it 


understana 
Later we found 
by whieh 


it hopeless to attempt to 
rest of the establishment 
she had served “down South,” 
she indicated Stafford, 

Tea disposed of, she led us up stairs. The 
staircase was tiade of oak, black with age, 
lightened by a window, which the next day 
we perceived was tilled with Old stained. | 
vlaw® from Giertnany, At the top of the 
staircase we found ourselves standing ina 
corridor, which «sed in the darkness to 
have no limita. 

This corridor, the housekeeper told ts, 
ran the whole length of the house, The 
rooms that had been prepared for us stood 
just half way down it 

Fires were blazing, candles lighted, and 
hot water ready, Nellie’s room opened 
into mine, and tine again into a small sit- | 
ting-room, which Nellie resolved there and | 
then to make her especial “hole.” All 
three rooms had doors opening on to the 
landing. 

Having cleaned ourselves and done away 
with some of the Landon dirt, we looked 
around. She walle were panelled right up 
tothe ceilings with oak as black as the 
staircase. Kotr-pomter bods, varnished with 
heavy curtains, reposed against the walla. 
Cupboards and quaint chests filled every 
corner. Grotesque china ornaments coy 
ered shelves and panitle pieces. 

The rooms were =o large that it seemed a 
journey across them, Nellie proposed that 





we should slo ) tyether, as it was so 
| eerie.’ In truth, she weemed aliiost op- 
| pressed, Downetlairs we betook ourselves 
for supp p Surely never supper tasted) may 
| gromncl ! W @ beysats 47 feed alive, but sleepy 
Me We Teese, vetlloy ts, roe anal pr se-erunte 
ou researectie thie gor A VW there 
vA j 
Still, as BF (ytaile j Ps j if ‘f 
pen. Nellie VA4 MU Ase [ tri bin 
vain to do the sam wita sort of wakeful 
ex pertancy pre gytecel pais J wked at um 
watch It w b24 - leniv I felt a 


To our joy, | 


that is, we could understand her, bue found | 
the | 


EVENING POST. 


self. Itseemed that the property, consist- thrill pass over me. This was fuilowed by 


| such a feeling of utter horror that it was 
only by hard self-control that I kept from 
erving out 
“rom where Dlay 1 could see 
my own room, as the fire wae still gleaming 
and fluttering. To my surprise, f maw the 
door between the two rooms close. 1 rule 
belinyeves, Inafew meunutes it opened 


right inte 


Directly after came the patter of bare teet 
going away from us right up the corridor. 
Presently came the sharp, quick report of 
| 4 pistol, follow shortly after by a rumbling 


sound, like something heavy being half 


| dragged half carried. Mixed with this 
came the patter of bare feet. 
Something stopped before the landing 


door of the room we were in, then went on, 


again. Then the door of our room leading | dying away at the end of the corridor. 

into the corridor stood wide open—then | All was silent again. J felt the intense 
closed! A cold draught passed through the | horror and suspense passing away from me. 
room. The nightlight flickered, just as if | Lecould not move. I turned to Nellie. She 
someone had passed hastily by; but it did | was as white as stme. It seemed to me 
not go out. Just then J distinetly heard | that we satin silence for ages, We were 


the patter of bare feet going away from our 
room right up the corridor. 

The sounds died away, and all was silent. 
The silence, however, was san broken by 
the quick, sharp report of a pistol, Then 
came a rumbling, like sanething heavy 


being half-dragged, halfearriel Ax it 
eame nearer, down the landing, 1 could 
distinguish the patter of bare fect. The 


noise grew louder, stopped for an instant 
before our door, then wenton, dying away 
right down the end of the passage. 

| could bear no more alone, so awoke 
Nellie, and told her what I had beard and 
SOOT, 

“The house is haunted, Nellie!” 

Nellie tried to persuade me that I was 
nervous, overtire y 

About 3.4) we dropped asleep, and awak 
ened to find the dull November dawn 
strugwling inte life, 

The old housekeeper was very anxious, 
on our deseending to breakfast, to know 
how we had sleeper. We had resolved to tell 
her nothing, so said we had never hada 
better night. She gave a sigh of relief. 
During the day 
the building. It was only two stories high, 
but the roomn seemed endless, owing to its 
greatlength. 

The rooms were filled with articles that 
would have made the eyes of Wardour Street 
water—old chests fearfully and suarvel 
lously carved, tables with such wondrous 
claws, by way of legs, that it wasa matter 
of speculation how they stood al all, much 
less for the years they had done so. 

Chests and tables were black with age. 
We sat down in many variedly shaped 
chairs, cach more uneomfortable than the 
last, and warranted to vive anyone spinal 
disease, Kverywhere we looked we spied 
quaint china, carvings, old armor, and 
Arms. 

It grew quite depressing toy enter so tian 
deserted rooms and only te hear ourown 
voices and steps, Upstairs, as we turned 
to the far end of the corridor, the old house 








keeper said there was nothing butan enmiptys 
room, Which was not worth our visiting. 
4ut we would see for ourselves, 
There was nothing tiuch after all. 
twe rooms, much spaller than thiense 
had seen, leading ome into the other, 
The windows were small and pointed, 
and the walls seemed of great thickness, 
The windows looked inte the high road. 
Wethen went into the varden. It was a 
wild and nevlected wildernes«, matching 
the house. Kvidently no care had teen be 
stowed on itfor any vears: it was laid out 
in the stiff, bard style of wowed (Queen Anne. 
Stitt, narrow walls led to scssimier-lhouses, 


Only 
we 





| cotmsfortabrle 


now falling fast tr decay. 

Broken fountains caught the eve, 
added to the desolation of the seene. Some 
What tothe rigeht of the Wbeentime wtewnt the 
ruins of a sinall chapel, of whieh the root 


and 


| head fallen in, leaving only the pillars stand 


eould still trace where the altar 
had been. Desolation reigned everywhere. 
With care, even late as it was, the old place 
even to our tnexperionced eyes, might be 
restored, Nellie wondered what Tom would 
do, 

A deep gloom reigned everywhere, Sun 
shine seemed unknown kiven the shrtbs 
and laurels looked a darker yvreen than in 
other places. [To shivered, and privately 
wished ourselves in the pleasant bouse in 
Kensington. boven Nellie seemed daniped 
for something appeared ty be on her mind 

After an cas dinner, 6we made ourselves 
hy the tire, and jrammercl thie 
chatting and in laving plans 


ina. We 


rest of the day 
for the future 

When we went tpetairm for the might 
there were wreat fires trirtiistig i our rooms 
and piles of loge stewed remiy to repienish 
them. Nellie lighted every candle she 
could lay hands on, placing a couple before 
every lass. 


The rooms looked a6 if we were preparing 


tomakeanivot of it Om my remarking 
thista Nellie, ale anawered 
“That'™ just it. J wiean toy see your 
ghostiv visitors of last night, mayo ehald. 
Tid he, vou wont wet mete eredit such 
nonsense.” 
We chattered till twelve I teen ty fee) 
very sleepy, but net me Neil § oid mot 
Bleep though, ior even heme srdilenihy J 


felt wide awake, and wiehed to wet up frou 


three «le prtlis of smiv chair, tat I wae power 
less, 

Like the night tafore, a harp tris 
CAM OVET tsit’. followed wry A fe “ling «of 
utter horror and exjactanecy $5) Deould 
do was to look at Nellis hie ave ome the 
idea of fighting hard ayainet «nue feeling 
Which Was takilig (4 rmece i f tees \ 
Litt: (hen st 

ned Vhs } 

I stl 
wy PAP j 4 ‘ 
Ne j a fix j f ‘ a = 
4 i } 4 j 


we explored the whole of 


ed hix account by compratulating 


roused by the dying out of some of the 

candles, Nellie replenished the fire, shut 
| the door between the roo7as, and then sat 
down again, still wearing her white look of 
tnachine-like horror, We sat thus for hours 
insilence. At last, weariedd out, we threw 
ourselves on the bed as we were, and slept 
heavily. 

At breakfast Nellie «aid neAhbing of our 
adventures, 

The post had brought a letter from Tom, 
mving he would be with a= that day, ax he 
mennttotravel all night. Tomy surprise, 
I heard Nellie bid the housekeeper pre 
pare the two litthe rows quite at the end 
ofthe passage for Tom's reeeqtion. She 
spoke quietly, but decidedly. The old ser- 
Vant seemed struck dumb by this order. 
Whens«he found breath, «he urged that 
these rooms never hal been used. In vain 
she suggested other rooms. 

Nellie had tires lighted, and a bed made 
up in the first chamber, She prowled 
round the heuse, taking a chair here, a bit 
of china there. Having made her selec 
tions, she returned to the rooms and ar 
ranged tatters to her satisfaction. When 
she had finished, the place looked charm 
ingly quaint—but a bit eerie. 

Tom putin an appearance before noon. 


After dinner we hada «troll all ower the 
house and garden. Tom's opinion on the 
place was that it was a “queer hole,” rap 


idly falling to ruin, which would protmlls 


become quite so before he could save suf 
ficient furcds for ite restoration. Vrobably 
it Wold bee beet ter medl it. Invhow, there 


Was no great hurry. 

After supper we adjourned to the littl 
sitting root upetairs, Towards 4.49 Tom, 
announcing that be was *dhow-tired,”” tesok 
hitnself oft ta bed. We girls remained uy 








amwe had toade Wp our poinmcd« ty watel 
the results of the night 

We had not id a word ts Vous of our 
adventures, but left bins to draw his own 
comelustons, if be feasnd bitswed! troubled 
as We had been, Nelle illumunatedt the 
roots as sbi beck chee previctuisly. We 


tenok “pour pomsitions try the fire-polace in 
Nellie’s room. 

‘Powards one Oclock over 
same thrill of horror and 
Everything happened as belore—the open 
my and shutting of enorme, the patter of 
bare feet, the report of the pistel shot, the 
rumbling as if something beavy was half 
carned and halfalragyweadt along the landing 


mie came the 
ee paertamey. 


towards Tom's rosa. Then came a lony 
silene. 
As the feeling of horror pumeed away, 


leaving us our natural selves, cur thoughts 
turned to Tou. Nellie got up and opened 
Pher door on the corridor All was piteh 





dark. Nota sound catnse from Vous rooms. 
, So we eae to the comelusion that he had 
pslept through the visit of the disturbing 
spurits, 
‘Porn caine down the neat morning look 
| joy heavy and tired Phe porosmigAly beywan 
| abusing ux for breaking bis aghit'« rest 
“It was hard fora fellow whe bad been 
| triave Visage all migelit ter be polageuiend bey staagidd 
} tricks,” 
Nellie let hing run on. like «a sensible wo 


Seacata, anid Chen hae Sieh Poverty 
trestateled. 


“Pertsn= caee 


amMked bits low 


eotanet Wease thiat bee teed le jt for 


woe tine, and was awakened ty a feeliny 
that something was yom ty bapyan The 
rooms was lighted bry the sce, mo that he 
cotild see distinctly all around bis. 

H1e- sat tape i Peed. beeliny a draught, he 
bemokKel teooward= the hewn It “tent wistle 
Open. Certamly he had closed it before 
turning in. Ii a few sesseatites it copter 
again. Then down the corridor he heard 
the faint patter of bare feet 

j ‘“That« the girlie, (pte Als hie *“Wellowhat 
; ext? [t's tems brad toy Iwate oe 

Nexthe heard a rumbling, as if some 
thing heavy was being half«<iragyed, half 
carried towards his riatti Vou awfii! 
draught «weptin. He waited a tit, then 


‘Tenn ena 
us om thee 
stiecessful laying of our plane, and begginy 


got upto sec ifit were the yiria. 


for mercy for the future. 

both we women were «jlent with horror. 
| hie hicntine Was hiatinntesd In turn, Ne } ie 
and | told Tom our stors Wihereat Tom 
lemskedl prave f the louse was haunted, 
there would tbe no rest fos ian 
therein. Jf hice Let it anit wetild stay 
fortiong. Heeanuld not hore to sell it in ite 
ruinous conditiot Sothing we J te left 
tor bee deomne beat ter pall th 1 place down. 

‘Tom carefully examined r rooms and 
his own that afterne« In theevening we 
mat wipetais ' j ‘ft P ‘ Kateh 
\ tf * ‘ a t? 7itig 
f r ’ ‘ ‘ M4 
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ting-room. Searcely hadi we done = #0, 
when the patter of bare feet was heard go- 
ing up the corridor, as if starting for Nellie’s 
room. These died away, and the sharp 
clear report of a pistol was heard. Then 
came a rumbling sound, like something 
heavy being half-dragged, half-carried, 
mingled with the distant patter of bare 
feet. Just before us the neises stopped. 

We feita cold draught—so co.d that we 
turned to ice under it, The draught passed 
away; the noises went on, dving away at 
the end of the corridor, 

Utter silence reigned. 
like feeling and the utter 
away. Our senses returned, We could 
think. Wehad seen nothing; only felt 
the utter horror and the icy coldness of a 
draught. 

But whence that horror, and why that 
bitter cold? 

Tom made us go to bed. Nellie begged 
him not to go to his own reo, ‘To humor 
her, be consented to finish the night on the 
sofain the iittle room. We were up early 
—that is, we girls, Just before going down 
we heard asiout from Torn, coming frou 
the far end of the landing. Werushed down, 
Tom waved us back, but we pressed on, 

Tom bad brought from town bis best-be- 
loved dog, a huge tmastifl, Crib. The pre- 
vious night Crib bad slept the sleep of the 
just Intue stable, But evidently the night 
before be had followea us upstairs unbe 
known or bad scented bis way to To's 
roo later, 

There, stretched on the ground, laid Crib 

dead, as if be had died creeping away 
frou some awlual sight. The attitude and 
drawnback lips ofthe poor beast spoke too 
plainly. 

Frou that day we three believe that dogs 
see more than liuimans at tines, 

Breaklast was a mockery, during which 
‘Tom said thathe bad imace up bis) tind te 
pulithe place down. Mon were to 
jn at once, 

Meauwhile we were to take rooins at Bev 
erly and watch results, ‘Tour consented to 
our being on the field of action if we wished 
it, but refused to allow us to spend anotnuer 
Hight woder that taunted root. Beveriey 
was only a lew willes’ drive, 


Graduaily the lee- 
horror passed 


Come 


The turuiture 
and valuables were despatched ta Lou ton 
to be warehouse’, 

The weather changed frou. a hard frost 
into a wartn, toisty period. We watched 
the house being slowly Geaolished. Final. 
ly, only two of the rooms remained, and 
these were Tour's 

They were found to be of a much older 
date than the rest of the building. The | 
walis were seven feet thick. ‘Tourmade up | 
his tnind to see every stone of these moved, 

The day before this began, he was stand- 
ing in the ouler room with the foreman, 
whoremarked that it was) quite possible | 
that sone secret room might be found, As 
he «poke, he pressed his hand on the wall 
by the window. In doing this he touched 
a springy, and part of the wall rolled back 
and disclosed a simall room in whieh were 
the skeletons of a tian and @ Wo umn, 

On the frame of the man stil clung frag- 
ments of clothing. Round the waist was 
buckled a heavy sword; on the feet were 
heavy boots, Round the skeleton of the 
woman were nothing buta few mouldering 
morsels of What once bad been a yarment. 
The two were crouched lLoyether, 

From the housekeeper we learned later | 
that the house was known to hiatted, 
The Rays’ uncle bad lived on the ground 
floor, and never visited any of the upstair 
rooms. Todeed, till we came, these tad 
not been cecupied for nearly a century. 

The bousekeeper and her assistants only 
entered them from tine totime for cleaning 
purposes, As this was during the day they 
did net come across ghosts, 

But the story she told was confirmed by 
the discovery of the skeletons, 

During the Civil Wars the house 
come into the possession of a fanatic) Purt- 
tan. Hebad one daughter, who loved a 
follower of the fortunes of the Stuarts Que 
night her lover, wounded aud closely put 
sued, appeared ber im ber root, 
Which was the one we had sleptin. No time 
war lo lost. Tone Rounmdlends 
aireadv inthe house, ‘Phe girl sprang up 
and led her lover to the end of the Passaze, 
hoping that be tight eseape from: one of 
the windows, Ashe turned to ciinikh down 
an “lronside’’ perceived and shot) tina, in 
flicting a severe wound, 

He became uneouscious. The gir! halt 
dragged, hall carried hin down the passage 
tothe secret room, which It seeus was 
known only to herself, The lovers never 
caine alive outol their hiding-piace, 
ably they died of suffocation, or could not 
find the spring in the darkness —or 
the lover Gied of lis) wounds, and 
wasteofull of despair to 
hersell from death. 
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THE SATURDAY 


He Never Has. 


BY L. ©. 


PQVHE clock had struck ten, but still Mr. 
Weydon'’s pen travelled along his 
paper, and his brows were wrinkled in 

thoug!lt. 

His pretty daughter had been too deeply 
engrossed in the sinart cricketing caps she 
was tnaking for her seboolboy brothers to 
notice the lapse of time, till the last stiteh 
was set, andthe caps held aloft on either 
hand to be nodded at approvingly. 

But now she flew to the back of her 
jather’s cuair, and sliding those wari, soft, 
dimpled bands avout bis neck, with gentle 
force drew back his head till she could lay 
her ch. ele against his, 

“It's no use struggling you dishonorable 
man! Aren't you rshained of taking such 
mean advantage of tiny abstraction! Look 
at that clock, sir! Didn't you promise and 
vow tolay down pen and shut up desk 
every evening by nine at the latest? You 
havea whole hou;’s sin and wickedness to 
atone tor."’ 

‘Really; mv dear, I forgot—— 

“No excuses! she eried, standing before 
hit with an air of mock severity and up- 
lifted Hnyer, “Ifyou want to be forgiven 
come to the window and look at the toon 
while I taik to you.” 

‘Looking atthe ‘noon may relieve my 
eyes but listening tothe chatter of a frivo- 
lous girl cannot restiny brain!’ be retorted 
rising, however, to obey. 

“There’s a rude speech fer a loving 
father to make to his affectionate daughter! 
Shall I be sulky and goto bed? Remember 
I shall carry the ink with ine,” 

“You wouldn't sleep a wink If vou hadn't 
been allowed to dishurden your iamind,” 
lauphed Mr. Weydon; “so talk on, What's 
to be the wubject of your diseourse? Your 
longing fora new gownor another visit to 
the Inventions 2?” 


” 


“Ain Tasseliish, as unreasonable, a® your 
questions jiplv 2?" pouted Nell, drawing 
her faverite low chair a little farther away 
frou the speaker's 

“Child,” and now Mr. Weydon’s voice 
was full of suppressed feeling, “you have 
been a dear, good girl ever since We lost 


| your poor mother; and it is a shame to tease 


vou.” 

‘The pretty face was upturned for his kiss 
and then the father and dauyliter settled 
themselves for a cosy comfortable chatin 
that held Nell’s 
flower-stand and ber birds, 

“ITad you forgotten, papa, that Will and 
Harry go back to school on Monday ?”’ 

“My dear, they have not suflered me to 
forget it; every day they clamor for some- 
thing or other that they Cannot get through 
nextterm without, Uneonscionable young 
dogs! What they do with their tishing- 
tackle, and cricket-balls and bats, I cannot 
imagine. Astor knives, lam always buy- 
ing them new ones, and yet they never 
have one to use." 

“But they are very good boys,"’ pleaded 
Nell. ‘Most generous, warin-learted little 
fellows.” 

‘“;enerous? ves, iny dear, they undoubt- 
edly are, al my expense” 

“You are not grumbling, papa?’? asked 
Nell, wisthully ; and Mr. Weydon laughed, 

“Ouly just enough to relieve myself. In 
spite of their demands on my poeket, I 
wouldn't wish to seo my litte lads other 
than what they are.” 

“Thats all right,”’ responded his daugh- 
ter, with #« Sign of satisfaction; we'll 
disiniss the seboolboy question aad take up 
aAtnore iinportantone, What are we going 
todo with ourselves alter the boys lave 
been packed off?" 

“Do with ourselves? Need you ask? 
Luxuriate in the peace and quietuae they 
will leave behind them,” 

‘Ab! but not You promused me 
a holiday by the sea,” 

“My dear Nell, vou 
with vour brothers.” 
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went to Sandown 

“Do you eall that a holiday, sir? I called 
ithard work. Do you not Know that I was 
continually on the alert—-net to keep them 
outob misebtel, that was an impossibility 
but to prevent them from drowning thetm- 
selves, falling off the pier or over the cliff, 
or getting lost in some udaccountable inan- 
ner. | spoiled my complexion and iv 
temper—rulned iy prettiest dress — and 
came home tired to death; and yet you 
speak of itas a holiday!’ 

“Dear, deactme! why do 1 never express 
tmivself correctly ?” said Mr. Weyadon, lean- 
ing lazily back in his chair and folding his 
arins behind his head. “Perhaps vou had 
better letine hear your derivation of the 
word.” : 

“Tt means tilling our trunks, and bidaing 
good-bye tosimoke and chimney-pots, proots 
and tanuseript, for twoor three delicious 
weeks, Just vou and I 
loyelber—north, South, east or west 
ever wav we think the best.” 

Perhaps wwonld be pleasant, if it did 
notinvolve such a yreul waste of 
Mr. Wevdon mused, 

“Pleasart? ould! Waste 

tine? Why it would fill vwour mend 


ew feus, ana mail you 
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EVENING POST. 


he has undertaken fora relative, 4 widow, 
prevents his going to inspect it as quicely 
as he intended. 
4 good chance, so I have proposed to go 
there for him, and report on this would-be 
purcliase,”’ ¥ 
“Go, then, papa, and take ime with you, 
cried Nell, promptiv. “1 daresay 


me to not visiting the coast,”’ 

“If you can content yourself, my dear, 
with such a bungdram excursion —'? said 
Mr. Wevdon, doubtfully—*if you can sub- 
init to being left alone sometimes, while I 
am talking business with lawyers, why I 
shall be very glad to have you for tiny cotm- 
panion, and we will start the day after to- 
morrow,” 

“Glorious!” ejaculated Nell, juimp.ng up 
to execute a little dance of delight. 

“That is if you can make your prepara- 
tions in sosborta time,’ ber father added, 

“IT could make themin an hour, What 
do they involve! A change of linen, a serge 
gown for travelling, a cashmere for the 
evening, my pretty gray silk for church, 
and a creain canvas for oceasional use; a 
bonnet, a couple of hats, some boots and 
shoes, and just a few et-ceteras besides, A 
waterprool, a few wraps and umbrellas, 
and—”’ 

‘Don't stop, ny dear; but are you sure 
one trunk will suffice for all these ‘few et 
ceteras ?'”? 

Nell laughed good humoredly. 

“Anyhow [ promise you that JT will be 
ready a8 soon as you give the marching or- 
ders, and that ny luggage shall not be un- 
reasonable in quantity.” 

With that understanding the father and 
daughter were separating for the night, 
when Nell suddenly remembered a ques- 
tion she had omitted to ask: 

“Who is vour triend, papa? 
bin ?”’ 

“You did three vears ago, be‘ore he left 
England, We made his acquaintance when 
Will bad a bad fall that necessitated cal!- 
ing in the nearest surgeon. Mr. Lane was 
out, but bis assistant caine to us."’ 

“Young Mellish! ‘That boy! Oh, papa!’ 
And Nell's face became crimson with 
blushes evoked perhaps by the saime recol- 
tections that were making ber laugh ina 
somewhat embarrassed fashion, 

“Yes, that is his name—Sidney Mellish. 
I shall never forget how attentive ne was to 
the child, and how patient, TI was not at 
all sorry to renew the acquaintance,”’ 

**Yes, he was very—nice,’’ Nell admitted. 
**But—such a mere boy !’’ 

“You seem to Jay that to his charge asa 
crime, inv dear.”’ 

“A crime? Oh, no! But—but—however, 
we need not stand in the draught of the 
door to discuss Mr. Mellish., So he has re- 
turned to Eugland, and intends to buy 
himself a country practice. Are you ad- 
vancing the money tor it, papa?”’ 

The “Nol? was too decided to admit ota 
doubt. 

“The only assistance voung Mellish will 
have for ime is what IT nave already inen- 
tioned—v little fatherly advice as to his 
future. I should not like to see him taken 
ie1,”” 

“At his age he ought to be able to avoid 
that without putting you to the trouble and 
inconvenience of a long journey,” said Nell 
with a toss of her head, 

Mr. Weydon siniled at the reproving tone 
his daughter was adopting. 

“Perhaps To might not have been so will- 
ing to make this sacrifice to friendship tf I 
had not felt a great desire to have a peep at 
one of the prettiest counties im the princi- 
pality.’” 

“Couldn’t young Mellish 
something to do nearer 
linproved, papa?” 

“Which of your questions am I to answer 
first ?"’ 

“Neither, sir.’ And, giving him a hasty 
kiss, Nell ran away. 

As soon as She was shut in ber chamber 
she indulged in a hearty fit of laughter. 

But wheo her mirth had exhausted itselt 
she walked to her looking-glass and stood 
before it for some time, gravely regarding 
the face and figure she saw reflected in it. 

lad they changed much in the three 
years that had come and gone since young 
Mellish laid his heart at her feet, and she 
Houted him for it? The remembrance of 
that momentous hour made her hot and un- 
cornfortable, How dared he, with his boy- 
iso tanner and hairless lip, aspire to her, 
who, though seven vears his junior, counted 
herself in all but age so far beyond tino! 

Neli frowned aud = bridled betore her 
glass justas she had done when he stam- 
inered his confession of love, and asked her 
ifshe would wait for hin while he went to 
gain experience in the torrid regions of the 
Bast. And vet she was glad to hear he had 
come home safely. 

“Tl daresay he is wiser now, and 
laugh with meatthe remembrance of 
youthiul foliv. Perhaps he is engayed to 
someone else, or perlaps he is married !" 

She drew a long breath and raised her 
eves tothe glass as before, Somehow the 
idea was not an agreeable one. It would 
have been so much more 
Vanity if she bad bad any to think 
that he had remained constant to the met. 
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a refractory tress a vicious tug. “I have not 


the ainallest desire te see a man whom | 
was coupelled to huiniliate. We were very 
good friends till he made himself soawtully 
silly. After that, what could I do but 
avoid him?’ 

And so, having convinced herself that 
she had acted very prudently and sensibly 
Nell went to sleep; yet, strange to say, it 
was to dream of that voung Mellish! 

In her visions he was once more sharing 
her v.atech beside the bed of the sick boy 
on the night the danger was 80 imuiinent 
that sie could nut be induced to leave him 
fora moment. Again she heard the voice 
ot Sydney Mellish whispering in ber ear 
that the crisis was past and the child would 
live; again she was sinking back in his 
aris dizzy and faint with joy, when she 
awoke and st was morning. 

. * = * ° o 


“T am afraid you find this very dull, iny 
dear. [Iam sorry I have been obliged to 
leave you to yourself so much since we 
have been here.”’ 

It was Mr, Weydon who spoke as he 
caine to the fa’len tree on which his daugh- 
cer was seated, and Nell who looked up 


brightly to answer: 
dear; I have fouhd 


“Nonsense, pada 

plenty of o¢cupation. Aw I not learning 
to speak the Welsh language? By-the-bv, 
itis very liquid and musical; and is not the 
old harper in the village teaching me all 
the oretuiest of his native airs?) Then Iam 
taking lessons in knitting from one of the 
funniest little old women you ever saw, 
besides filling my sketch-book and keeping 
a diary tor the amusement of the bovs, 
Dull indeed! I have not had time to be 
dull!” 

“You have a bappy disposition, ny dear.” 

“Stull,” Nell wenton to say, when she 
had kissed hitm for his compliment—‘“‘still 
I should prefer a little more of your society, 
How long will it take you to make up your 
wind whether there is or is not an opening 
for a medical nan ?”’ 

“Tf you are in a hurry to be gone es 

“Not atall; butit is a shame that you 
should have so much trouble, while that 
young Mellish——’’ 

“Hush, Nell, he is here waiting for you 
to speak to him,” 

Was this Sidney Mellish—this bronzed, 
bearded, thoughttul-lookiag gentleman, 
whose face was not wholly unfamiliar? for 
she bad encountered twice or thrice in her 
solitary wa'ks betwixt the village and the 
farin-house at which she and her father 
were lodging. 

He saw her astonishinent and siniled— 
and that smile covered her with confusion; 
but she contrived to hold out her hand, and 
inake apologetic speech. 

“It is so rarely that papa and I are able 
to get a holiday together that I caunot help 
grumbling ifanyone takes him away from 
ine.”” 

“You shall not have cause to blaine m 
any more, Miss Weydon,’’ Sidney Mellish 
replied as he picked up the sketch-book 
Nell had dropped in her haste, “Thanks to 
baving your father at my elbow 1 have 
concluded my purchase with less trouble 
than I anticipated.”’ 

“Then Lsuppose we ougit to congratu- 
late you,”? Nell observed; but it was in 
such a dubious manner that both her au- 
ditors regarded her inquiringly. 

She reddened beneath their gaze and ex- 
cused herself, 

“| know it must sound presumptuous as 
lam very ignorant on such points, and 
papa would not advise anything that was 
not for your wellare; but this place is so 
thinly populated, 80 remote from the large 
towns, tbat I fail to see what prospect there 
can be tor anyone who aims at rising in bis 
profession.” 

“Your objections are well founded,’’ Mr. 
Mellish replied. “But L have not much 
ambition to rise; and there isa large body 
of ininers not far off to whose neglected 
wives and children | may be of service, I 
have talked over the imatter with the only 
person interested in mny destiny, and she 
agrees with your father that here I can bea 
useful mecnber of society, if nothing more.” 

She! Then Nell’s suggestions were well 
founded. Sidney Mellish was either engaged 
or inarried. 

It gave her ashock to learn this; but she 
bravely stifled the pang that seized her, and 
assured herself that it wesa great relief to 
have heard itt She could now meet him 
on the old friendly footing, and feel satis- 
tied that he wou'd do the same, 

So Nell give smiling assent when Sidney 
Mellish asked permission to inspect her 
sketches, Ste was netonly fond of draw- 
ing, but possessed of considerable talent, 
and was as pleased as she was surprised to 
learn that he was no mean artist. A few of 
his strokes altered the whole face of the 
Sketch she was attempting, and a few bints 
froin him showed her where lay the fauit 
in the perspective of another which she had 


| thrown aside in despair. 


After that morning Mr. Mellish regularly 
accompanied her and her father in their 
rainbles—and what long, enjoyable rainbles 
those were ! 

The days never seemed long enough for 
the enjoyment crowded into then, even 
when sStortus and showers confined them to 
the house, and they had to find their amuse- 
nentin finishing off water-color drawings, 

adding together, and discussing some 
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With details of Oriental life to be emp yed 
im his next novel, 

“Whatisthe day of the month?” Mr. 
Werdon asked one morning as he sat dash- 
ing off soine letters. 

Sidney Mellish was lounging with Nell 
In the porch, waiting till ber tather was dis- 
engaged and couid accompany them on ~~ 
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fishing expedition projected the previous 
evening. He drew a newspaper froin bis 
pocket, and supplied the required informa. 
tion. 

“The seventeenth! Mr. Weydon re- 
peated; “is it possible? Our holiday 1s 
drawing to aclose, Nell. I must return to 
town on the twentieth.”’ 

“So soon?” she tmurimured, regretfully. 
“So soon!” echoed ber companion; but his 
face brighteninz, he added, “It isa comfort 
that I shall not be obliged tosay ny adieux 
till 1 bave seen you safely under your own 
roof!” 

“Then you will go to town with 
queried Nell, with renewed vivacity. 

“Yes, Laura insists that I shall go and 
fetch her without any more delay. There 
will be some repairing to do in the house, 
some furniture to buy, and she knows her 
suggestions will be valuable!’ 

What answer Nell made she scarcely 
knew. She longed to question the young 
nan about the *‘Laura’’ who had taken the 
place in his affection she had contemptu- 
ously declined. 

Was she pretty? wasshe clever? would 
she make the struggling professional tnan 
a good prudent helpmeet; syimpathizing 
with hin when he was disheartened, rejoic- 
iug with him over his success? Why did 
rome inexplicable emotion preventit when- 
ever she weuld have testified ber friendly 
feelings by speaking to him of his be- 
trothed ? 

Somehow, Nell was disinclined to talk 
that morning, and Sidney Mellish was un- 
usually thoughtful. 

This suited Mr. Weydon, who did not 
like to bedisturbed when he was angling; 
and seeing him so absorbed in his sport, 
they withdrew to a pretty copse at soine 
Short distance, 

High over Nell’s head the bushes were 
draped vith the wild cletnatis or ‘“travel- 
ler’s joy; and seeing her make an ineffec- 
tual attempt to reach one of the finest 
pieces, Mr. Mellish took out a clasp-knile 
and cut it for her. 

The knife was old and not very hand- 
soine; but seeing Nell’s eyes rest upon it, 
the owner held it towards her with a smile, 

“You remember this, aud how poor little 
Will would insist on presenting ine with 
it? Your father tells ine he bas outgrown 
his illness,’’ 

“Quite,’’ said Nell, but there was an un- 
usual sound in her voiee, and her face was 
averted, 

Mr. Mellish watched her awhile, and then 
spoke again: 

“Ever since you came here, Miss Wevdon 
I have been seeking for an opportunity to 
thank you for the well deserved snub you 
administered to me three years ago.”’ 

“T was rude; I was ungenerous,” faltered 
Nell. 

“You were justified in all you said, and 
1 think, I hope it made a man of me. It 
taught me that to win the rich treasure of a 
woman’s love and trust one should first try 
to be worthy of it. You did but punish my 
bovish folly as it deserved to be punished.” 

Yes, it had nade a inan of him and lost 
Nell a lover whose worth she had not com- 
prehended till it was too late. She man- 
aged to preserve her composure till a shout 
froin her father drew Mr. Mellish back to 
Him to assistin landing a fine fish, but as 
soon a8 She was alone she plunged into the 
deeper revesses of the wood and wept bit- 
terly. 

“] may bring Laura tosee you?” asked 
Sidney as he bade Nell adieu at her own 
door three days after. 

“What could she do but say “yes,” with 
aS much cordiality as she could assuime, 

Aunt Bessie, tue pluinpspinster who pre- 
sided over Mr. Weydon’s housekeeping, 
pronounced him to be looking wonderfully 
better for the change. 

“Quite brown, and healthy,and vigorous, 
I declare ; but you must have let this poor 
child over-fatigue herself, or catch cold, or 
live in too relaxing a climate, for she seems 
nore fagged and spiritless than I can ever 
remember her.” 

“IT don’L think it’s my fault,’’ said 
Weydon, scrutinizing the scarlet face 
angry eves with which Noll protested that 
she was quite well—never beiter; and that 
it was too bad of Aunt Bessy to talk such 
provoking nonsense. “I don’t think it is 
iy fault, but we must make her rest as 
much aS she can, and not let ber be tor- 
inented with visitors, By-the-ty, I bad 
better ask young Mellish to defer the call 
he promised us,”’ 

“Oh, no, no, papa, don’t do that,’’ en- 
treated Nell in great distress, ‘“‘H[e inight 
think—1 don’t Know what he might not 
think; and—and 1’d rather nave it over.” 
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Yes, it wouid be better to have it over. | 


When sle bad seen the woman ‘sho had 
taken her place—she was too se. f-reproach- 
tul to call this happy unknown her riva!— 
when she had seen Sidney Meilisb and his 
Laura together, it would be less difficult to 
overcomwne the regrets that now tmade her 
nightly steep her pillow in tears. 

She did not inuvimur ai baving been so 
soon forgotten. Thisshe had brought on 
herself, 

Had she been kind and gentle, telling 
him softly that she could not leave papa 
and the boys, he would have remembered 


her with different feelings; mot as the 
haughty, unc Mnpromising gir) Who sieered 
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Un Siulney’s arms he brought a delicate 
little wortman, who, unless ber looks at d 


rapidly silvering hair belied 
Soine years his senior, 

She caine forward, surveyin 
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the conclusion of the survey took both of 
Neli’s hands in hers and put her lips to the 
girl’s forehead, . 

“I have long wished to know you, Miss 
Weydon, for I am greatly your debtor, 
Sidney as been very frank with me, and I 
know that it was the thought of you that 
kept him straight when he lett England, 
and was throw. into many and great temp- 
tations !”’ 

“Mr. Mellish has always thought too well 
ot me,"” Nell contrived to protest, 

“Your father would not say sc,”’ was the 
reply, “nor the brothers who love you so 
fondly. Don’t disparage yourself, my 
dear ; everyone who knows you is aware 
that you are a good daughter and sister; and 
my brother bas sung vour praises too often 
for me, stranger though | am, to be ignor- 
aut of the fact.”’ 

“Your brother ?”’ staininered Ne!!, 

But before any explanation could be 
given, Mr. Weydon appeared. 

Laura moved forward to accost him with 
the fanuliarity of old acquaintanceship. 

“Then papa knows her and—and she— 
she is——”’ 

“Mra, Elderton, my halt-sister, and the 
wite of a lieutenant-colonel in the Bengal 
cavalry. She came back to England with 
wwe for her health, But has there been any 
inisunderstanding ? 1 assure you it was 
not Laura’s fault she did not call upon you 
before you went into Wales, By her phy- 
sician’s orders she was not allowed to leave 
the house,”’ 

“Misunderstanding? Oh, no! Only I 
was not aware that you had anister ; I sup- 
posed the Laura of whom you spoke sv 
affectionately was sie 

**Pray go on, Miss'‘Wevydon.° 

And desperately Nell finished her sen- 
tence, 

“Your intended, or your wife!’ 

“Did you, then,think I had ceased to love 
—you ?”’ 

Nel! hung her head; her pulses were 
throbbing wildly. 

“You sent ine away when I was a boy; I 
have come to you a man, but with the same 
heart beasing in my breast, the same ard- 
ent, unbounded affection swelling within 
it, Will you send me away trom you 
again? Dear Nell! sweet Nell! say that 
you will not!” 

What reply Nell did tnake no one heard 
but her lover; but Mr. Weydon, glancing 
at his blushing daughter, and the manly 
forin bending over her, siniled even while 
he sighed. 

Mrs, Elderton’s eyes met his, and they 
shook hands, 

“T feel like a conspirator,’’? he said, half 
jesting!y. “What will my little girl say 
when she knows that I had given my sanc- 
tion to your brother’s renewal of his woo- 
ing, and that instead of buying a practice in 
South Wales he was buying an estate?”’ 

The answer was reassuring. 

“She will not love Sidnev any the less 
because a grateful patient’s bequest has 
made hima rich man; and, my dear Mr. 
Weydon, I am sure you will never have 
cause to regret giving the hand of your 
daughter to ‘that young Melliah!’ ” 

And Nell, who insists upon putting in 
these last words, assures us that he never 
has. 
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TRUTH IN THE MARVELLOUS. 


Antiquarian research, conducted in the 
prosaic spirit of the present day, bas deait 
cruel blows at many time-honored tradi- 
tions, 

We are taught that the story of the siege 
of Troy was a mere romance—that Troy 
itself never existed; that Arthur’s Round 
Table wasa myth; that the accidental ap- 
pearance of a Countess’s garter at a ball 
was nol responsible for the Institution of 
the highest order of knighthood ; tnat a cer- 
tain other Countess never freed the citizeus 
of Coventry by riding through their streets 
with innocence for ber only dress; that the 
Maid of Orieans was vever burned, but 
married, and lived happy ever afterwards, 
We hardly know what historic relation we 
are to be allowed to believe. While, how- 
ever, historical inquiry has discredited 
inanvy pleasant stories, hard science has 
come to the aid of romance. 

With what awe the visit of a tneteorite 
may be regarded, even in the nineteenth 
century, by unlearned country folk, tay 
be gathered from the account of one which 
fell at Juvenas, in France, on the Lith of 
June, 1821, and which forinmed the subject 
of a curious paper drawn up by the tmayor 
of the commune. 

It was first seen at 5 P. M., as a tirebail, 
in a ciear sky, while the sun was shining 
brightly; and it sunk five feet into the 
ground, ; 

The inbabitants were so alarmed that it 
was more than a weék before they coula 


minake up their minds to search tor this 
strange visitant. 
“They deliberated for a long tiie 


whether they should go armed. to under- 
take this operation, which appeared so dan- 
gerous ; but the sexton justly observed 
that if it was the Evil One, neither powder 
nor arins would prevall against lit, —that 
poly water would be more effectual ; and 
that he would undertake to tmake tie evil 
fiy,’ alter which reassuring speech, they 
rk and dug up the wrolite Which 
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cold ; the walls ind other objects are seen 
to run down with moisture, which appears 
as if exuded trom their surface, The same 
thing occurs when a frost is succeeded by 
mild weather, 

We inay not be disposed to admit that the 
fiery cross seen Ly Constantine was 4 mir- 
aculous intimation; but we cannot set 
aside the account a8 necessarily apocryphal; 
tor a celestial cross was seen near Poitiers, 
in France, in December, 1526. 

It was observed Curing a religious ser- 
vice, and the preacher in bis seruweon bad 
referred tothe crows of Constantine, The 
awestruck congregation, On perceiving the 
cross in the sky, of shining silver, ety a 
with red, limnmediately feli upon their 
Kn @S, accepting the sin as a divine testi. 
mmeony tothe trath of what bad just been 
to.d thea, 

The source of the phenomenon was alter- 
wards found in a wooden eross which lad 
been erected near the chapel, the shadow 
of whitch bad been cast by tbe declining 
sun ON A ising iist. 

The Flying Dutchman was obviously an- 
other instance of atmospheric reflection and 
Similar phantom ships have been deseribed 
by modern travellers, 

The Enehanted Isl.nd, or Isle ot Cihosts, 
which bad its place in old charts in the mid- 
Atlantic, and so perplexed the mariners of 
the mniddie ayes by ites varying appearance, 
defying all attewpts lo reach: its shores, las 
since Leen recognized asa fog-bank. 

Among the wonders recorded of the 
reign of William Rufus, it is said that on a 
night in 1095, the stars seemed talling like 
ashower ol rain from jeaven to earth, or 
according to the Chronicle of Reims, were 
driven like dust before the wind, 

A tradition is recorded as prevailing in 
Thessaly thaton a certain night In August 
the heavens were opened and burning 
torches were seen through the aperture. 

‘These are clearly but highly-colored ac- 
counts, by persons of limited knowledge of 
natural phenomena, of specially brilliant 
displays of shooting stars. /The last corres 
pounds with the August meteors, 

Bartholin, in bis ‘History of Anatomy,’ 
speaks of a patrician lady of Verona, in 
Italy, whose skin sparkled with tire when 
Slightly touched. 

“This noble lady,” he says, “the Creator 
endued with so stupendous a dignity wand 
prerogative of nature, that as oft as her 
body was but lightly touched with linen, 
Sparks flew out plentilully frou ber iiiibs,” 

This description of electric sparks is such 
as would be given by. # person who saw the 
phenomenon for the first tine and was 
ywoorant of ils cause, 
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A TRAINED Dou.—By careful training 
wonderiul ingglligence may be developed 
in dogs, as The tollowing anecdote will 
prove: 

A fashionably dressed English gentle- 
nan Was one day crossing one ol the bridges 
over the Seine at Puris when he felt) some- 
thing Knock against bis legs, aud, looking 
down, he found that a stall poodle dog 
bad rubbed against him, and covered bis 
boots with inud, tle was, of course, much 
annoyed, and exeerated the little brute 
pretty freely; but when he got to the other 
side of the bridge he had the boots cleaned 
ata stand for the purpose and thouglit no 
more about the tatter. 

Some days atter thisoccurrence, however, 
he had occasion again to cross the bridge, 
and the same litthe incident occurred, 
Thinking this was somewhat odd, le re- 
solved to watch where the litthe doy went 
to; and leaning acainst tht side of the bridge 
he followed with his eye the movements of 
lis dirty little friend. 


He saw hin rub against the feet of one 
gentleman after another, repeatedly rush 
ing down ts the bank of the river to roll 
bimselfin the mud, when he returned to 
the bridye to transfer it to the boots of the 
passer-by as before, Having watched his | 
movements for some tine the gentleman 


noticed that ou one occasion, lustead of run- 
ning down to the river, he went off to the 
proprietor of the stand for cleaning boots at 
the end of tiie bride, Who received litt 
very cordially. 

‘The truth then for the first time dawned 
on him teat the little ani:nal belonged to 
the nan Who cleaned the boots, 
trained by him to perform these miseiiey- 
ous deeds for the purpowe Of bringing tn 
customs, So amused was the yentlewunn by 
the little creature’s intelligenes that he 
quite forgave him for former injuries, 


and was 
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AN idea of the extensive, Indeed, norm. 
ous business, done lin some Of brig 
stores, nay be obtained by Lhe slateriient 
that a popular up-town batter Consifers ita 
“stall Saturday’’ that he does mol take in 
Cver his counter $2,800, mot to teention tis 
regular or account Custoin; 4 prominent dry 
yoods store yields between 22,000 and &,- 
MOadty; adruy store in a populous beigh 
borhood receives $1,800 per dav; a lows 
stand in one of (ie Lbotels is worth 


between 





$500 and 800 per day; a celebrated oyster 
saluon lakes iu ordinarily $1,200 per day, 
and $2,500 Saturday alleriouns and even. 
Ings; an uptown hoelel cab stand lakes in 
| ordinarily £200 and $200, but am bigh as So 
1th peevoul Sle igg rape Citane t licotlel rrewoin 
@ art waliers rder takes in 2,0 
is tan 5 < A 
ats ft " ‘ y ” i 
takes 11) Ab Lie tie 4V¥ Sasol) AS i / “as 
$75,000: a picture and art etipe ita Rll 
dees not take in ileres r eX peiuses 
several days toyetlier, but Chen takes 


‘ 


me 
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sale ofacelebrated painting at the profits 
of thousands, 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


ee 


Sportamnen are conmplaining that the pre- 
sence of the fatr sex in the ooverts is beoom- 
ing, An Undearable nuisance. [tis alleged 
that Diatia’s chatter disturbe the birdea, and 
that a oinan who is bent upon shooting 
cannot also pay court at (he sane time to 
beauty. Cynics aver that the unsteadving 
influence of these pretty maids of the chase 
Upon tn sculine nerves is so great that it is 
well for sportsinen on these trips to make 
their wills before they shoot. The favorite 
dress, itis said, of the fair Parisian when 
out with deg and gun, is a bomespun 
Highland akirt, thick cloth bodice, Tyrolean 
bat, ant a tmackintosh for unpleasant 
weather, Waterproof boots and leather 
leggings are used, 


Autograph collecting isone of the moat 
hartcless as well as the most interesting of 
hobbies, and when a celebrated person 
takes to keeping an album of autographs a 
collection of more than usual value is likely 
to be the result, Ttos not generally known 
that among others who sharé this weakness 
is Chat greatest of singers, Mine, Adelina 
Patti. For tmany years past no friend of 
any distinetion has been permitted to pant 
the threshold of the prima donna until be 
or she has written a fow words either upon 
Mine, Patti herself or upon some otner 
subject of interest, The consequence is 
that the signatures of almost every nota. 
bility both tn and outsttte the musical world 
ire to be found in One of her albuins, while, 
besides these, are many letters of well- 
known composers and imusimaus whieh 
Mine, Patti bas had presented to her or has 
herself purchased, Atoug these are letters 
from Mozart, Beethoven, (i opin, and other 
jliustrious Ones, 


Deeorations for dinner tables seem to be 
occupying everyone's attention just now, 
A dinner undistinguished by some novelty 
of arrathgement, either is) «6reyards = the 
Ornaments, or thowers, or lights, is thought 
conmnonuplace; and Consequently t.e oddest 
things are brought lote requisition to order 
to pet Some new efleet. The tairy lamp 
iien has Deen considerably variated, tut f 
Chirk mothitiye prettier thoam the talty lap 


has been devised. These look chartuatng 
when arranged inthe eeutre of little sliver 
ennoers filled with moss, and deotteck ateaut 
the table with green foliage. Another new 
iden is to coniine the decorations to one 
kind of china, setting troy Watteau lords 


and ladies, cupids, Dresden shepherds and 
sbi plhercdess: & and littl: taskets ef 
saine | obemutital wid  carelessl y- 
arranged clusters of simple towers, <A 
effect, too, is produced by filling 
wWiiite porcela ) baskets with bunches of 
blowsoms, lightly tied with ribbons, which 
tay be either of one color or ot contrasted 
hues, as faney dictates, 


tlie 


Vare 


wool 





Tie plan of pews adopted in most 
churches has ile advantages, Atonue of the 
large piaces of worst ip it Paris not bevtnyg 
since, # lady, wishing to place a contribu. 
tiow im “the plate,’ discovered that her 
pocket bad been picked, and that ber purse 
and keys bad beemtaken. Sle Comununica- 
ted this fact to a respectat.e-looking pentle. 
boon Seated on the wext chair, who was bor. 
rified to tind that hie also tad Dbeeti robbed, 
Ile Suyyestod they #lieild at once yo and 


jodye au courplaint betore the nearest cous, 
bissaire Of poliee, “buat, ’ be added, il itis 
ineouVventionut for taadame, and ahe wail 
vive tne ber name and address, |wiil de 
all that is necesmarv om lies hait.’’ The 
lady Was Only too pivaded ten Loe rleved of 
yolug personally te the police miation, and 
tones pave Lhe necessary particulars, The 
tial Wentat ones to her bouse, and, show. 
hy the lady's Kevae lo the servant, said, ‘1 
cpinree Te i Votlr thostress: Sle lia Sent her 
kev s, as Ble Wants > 100 al once, navinig lost 
ber purse, Stiesaid you will know where 
te fied the miouey.’’ “The servant seeing 
tlie vey, fiat tice Seesp debom, atl procured 
time 1 * Disewe, Willi tte watewotuel im lie 
purse, rewarded the thfer for lis snyenuity. 
Liacdiem in Chis utry I faney, would wet 


be so easily tihen ou 


In the Cabinet Museum at Darcoistanr, 


(seriuianv there is # Singall thitubie whieh 
Was fotiaed io LS45 atone the excavated 
ruinous the Costie Tannenberg, destroyed 
in 1G. This is pretvably in take and 
shape one of the fret thimoles ever used, 
live earlie=t tention ot the fingerAut (finger 
aty is found on am old chromeie of the 
iWelllly Century, in which St. Hildegard, 
far re myned tee tor her pletv and ler 
yrentearniog, tnakes the frst attempt at 
er ating &# universal language. Atnonyg the 
4K) word< woiel she translated inte her 
owt tovesterious language, the vingerhuthé 
sie tioned as one of the comuon house. 
Had object. Nurnberg, that ancient town 
. 7 sctures, war the first to 
face tt { nile, aud, so great was the 
irtstic in lhose liines that before 
sy tlie instrument Decale 
- ‘ punt I ttnee@uts 
‘ - r Lt “was Ww if t 
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SELIM’S FORTUNE. 





THE SATURDAY 


| great horse fair in the city, and those are 
| some of the norses coming in to be sold at 
| it. 


The grass and forage seliers will have 
good tines this evening, for the poor an!- 
mais arrive so tired and hungry from their 


| Journey, that the dealers are alwaysin a 


BY THKY GIFT. 


NCE upon a time a poor young man set 
out to seek his fortune. He had not a) 
penny pltece in his pocket—nothing but 

an old tin can, and a bit of advice which his 
mother had given hin tn dying — 

“Never pass by atything vou see as too 
sinall to be noticed, or anything you hear 
as (oo trifing to be attended to, for there is | 
no knowing in what way heaven inay send 
us help when we need it.” 

So far, however, he had neither seen nor 
heard anything to help bin: nor had he 
found any one who would give him any 
work toda, 

Even the flower gathers who were work- 
ing inthe large market gardens outside 
drove bim away when he begged to be 
allowed to join them, so that when evening 
caine be was so tired and hungry and foot- 
sore, that he was compelled to le dowb by 
the side of the read and rest, 

Now, whiie be lay there, there chanced 
to come that Wav a very wise tan, one of 
the Kiug’s councillors, and as he passed by 
Selim saw that he carried tu his palina 
grain of dust, and heard bina miuriuur as he 
looked from it to the distant mountains 

“Even so, ‘siuall beyinuings tnake great 
endsa,’’’ 

Very much Selim wandered what this 
tmheant; but remembering his mother's 
words, and thinking 1 mut contain some 
heip for him, he bowed low before the | 
stranger, and bhumibly asked hin for an ex- 
planation of what be had said. on Which the 
Wine nan apewered— 

“My son, all the greatest things of earth 
have their beginning in the  simnallest. 
Those mighty mountains could never have 
been Out for the grains of dust that cocjapose 
them, and men as poor as you have made 
great fortunes out ot no larger capital than 
that dead mouse in the road there.” 

“Since that isso, why shouldn't To make 
nine 7°" match Selita: tee titeaselt, 

Seo he picked up the dead mouse and 
wenton bis way until byw-and-by 
to a cottage where &@ Worn 
her cat. 

*Be quiet, said > SS Wot Want Olde 
meat, ] know, but] bave none for you, and 
the cat's-tneat nan has not eoue Loeday, seo 
be still and don’t tease me.”’ 

“If you have no meat for your cat, what 
will vou give me for this fine mouse? You 
Shall have it fora half-penny,’ Selian said, 
and as pussy beyan te purr with jov and 
fawn upon hit, the woumn, who was very 
fond of her cat, look the mouse, and tossing 
hii & balf-penny, seat hint away rejoic- 
iny. 

Selina’s first thought was to bay hinimsell 
Bome bread; but remenibertng how bot aud 
dusty the tower vatherers bad looked when 
they drove hitn away, he went Instead and 
purchased a balf-pennyworth of treacle, 
which be nixed with eld water frou the 
brook In bissold ean, and gotngy Dack to the 
gardens offered each of the men as they 
caine out asup ofthe cooling drink, in’ ex- 
change fora single tower tromthe basket- 
ful they were carrying to town for the 
morrow’s tuarket. 

‘This the thirsty fellows gladly gave bin, 
#0 that by the time his can was empty he 
bad quite a big buneh of Towers, which he, | 
toe, carried to market in the morning, and | 
sold for ax pence, 

Selim felt quite happy now. He bought 
himself a penoyworth of bread, and having 
laid Out the retmatuder of hiss money in 
treacle, mixed a tuch larver quantity of 
the drink, and repairing tothe yardens as 
belore, offered it te the vardener in 
chanye fora buneb of Mowers, and 
carry awav any dead or 
which toight bave ie*t 
trees, 

The tuen agreed, and Selitn having made 
his Kithernings tute a tundie, was carrviny 
I tO Lown, When be passed an avenle Where 
4 1UKN Was SWeeping up the dry sticks and 
leaves which the wind tad blown down off 
lhe trees, 
“Here, you,’ 


he came 
was scolding 


ad 
Slie 





eX. 
leave to | 
twigs branches 


been under the 


. 


sald the man crossiy,‘thelp- | 
1g Is better Gian staring. Sweep up these | 
for me, and you shall Lave Liew) in pay- 

nent for your troubie.” 

“With pleasure,” answered Salim: cheer. | 
fully. 

So he sweptup the sticks, and knotting 
thea together, dragged theo: aller tin in 
the road. 

He nad not yone tar, bowever, when le 
heard a loud suouling, ansisaw the King’s 
porter standing at the gate of lhe royal pot 
teries Deckonlng G> lita. 

“Wat will vou sell me Close sticks for?”’ 
he ssid ; “we have Just run short of fire 
wood tn the Kiln where we are baking some 
pote for our roval tmaster, and Ove 
already been spit lu Consequence, 
ine those faggots of wours that | way 
tue rest. and tiatere your pr ce.’ . 

“Si aleen p. 
Baikd Seliin b 
weil, **il tie ~ 


lave 
(rive 
BaVo 


eS asi 


‘ wit 

Next i ity Ss 
money 
jars witteweet drink, 
truck &) Carry Lisein « 
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Cauyiit bv a iong 
Citigy Utne tite 
“eK & pase 

“Vy iy, : 


bhareti 


| On hearing this Selim 


hurry to buy upaiithe foud they can tor 
them,’’ 

On hearing this, Selim turned hw steps 
instead tosome large meadows Dy the road- 
side, where two hundred baymakers were 
at work cutting down the grass under the 
bot sun. 

When these men saw bis jars of drink 
they seon flocked around him, beggtng 
exwerly for some, and offering to pay when 
they received their wagesin the evening ; 
but Selim sunled pleasantly, and answered 
i'n each one’s ear— 

“Don'ttrouble about money. Give me 
only one litthe armfal of the grass from 


| your cutting, and leave to sell it before vou 
sell vour own this evening, and you may | 


drink your fill, Tam not avancivos.” 

“That you are oct,” said the wan simply. 
“An arwufal of grass isn’t much,and one can 
well afford to let you dispose of such a trifle 
betore selling one’s own.”’ 

So the bargain was conciuded, and Selim 
made haste to collect his bundle of grass 
from each inau’s culling, and deposit Moin 
the road, 

Hy-and-by up came the long string of 
horses; and as s00n as their dealers came in 
wight of the haymaker they cailed out to 
him, offering to purchase a load of his yrass 


| to feed their hungry animals, 


“With all ny heart,’’ said the havmaker 
“but just goon a tew steps first, There 


Buy that and you can come back 
for mine.” 

The next haymaker gave the same an- 
swer, &© the horse dealers pushed 
quickly tll they caine to where Selim was 
sitting beside his two hundred armfulye of 
ywrass, which made a hillock big enough 
leed the whole troop of horses ; and which 
he was able tosell for no less a sum than a 
tLeusand silver pennies, 

Now, as he was yong back to town with 
all this money in his pocket, whe should 
he see but an old woman standing on a 
steep bank staring al Something, while she 
clapped her hands with pleasure, 

“Why, Goody,” said Selim, ‘what 
pleases you ?”’ 

And the old woman answered — 

* Look tor yoursell, honey. De 


Is it 


you 


These are the merchant ships from the 


south which bave been so long expected, | 


and by this evening all our richest: traders 
will have gone down to the beach to tbar- 
yain for the cargoes, The captains won't 
getas much as they ae the tmer- 
chants beat them down; b 
take huge fortunes, and even Timay get a 
silver penny for being the first tu lake the 
hews,”’ 

“Huge fortuner! sald Selinn to himself. 
“And why net for me as well as others, it I 


only Knew how!” and be was sli thinking | 
he | 


over the matter when lifting hiss eves, 
saw passing bit a tagnificent carriage 
drawn by four horses, and driven by a 
eoachinan and two footinan in) worgeous 
liverios of velvet and gola, wiinle inside 
sata fourth attendant holding on his iapa 
eourt tnantle and a velvet cusinon, on 
which reposed « costly ring. 

Selim asked them: where they were ye 
inv, amd the wen told) thems that the car- 
riage belonged to # wealthy nobleman who 
was coumng upto town in a& dav or two, 
and bad sent themon before to have tresh 
gilding put to bis carriage, fresh lining to 
his taantle, and a new setting bis ring. 
told the ten that if 
they would only drive hin down to the 
shore first, and let hit bave the loan of the 
tneantio and ring for a Goupie of tours, 
would Dav thems @ Chous#nd silver penntes, 
At tirst the attendants hesitated, thut tie 
thought ofthe money tempted thems; and 
when Selian potted oul that sorthed nreot 
possibly roy Clpein, Seeing tbat troy 
tooue, they Cousented and did 
quested, 

Direetiv they arrived at the beach, Selim 
sentofiwool the attenmdantea to 


he 


hie 
Were 


four as re- 


Srbieecareoen 


| the ships’ captains lo Speak woth bite, and 


announced bitnsell lo Liew: as a Wealthy 
Inerchanl Wilo Was prepared to buy up tie 
Whole of Lhbelr cargoes tuen and tnere tor 
eClyht thousand pold piastres, “Pe captains 
declined, assuring bit that the oargoes 
were worth «at least filleen ; on wuiecl Selloa 
said shrewdly — 

“That cnay be, but you Kuow well vou 
would not get a third of that, if vou had to 
bargain with a numberof us, and perhaps 
sone of your gpoods would not be sold at 
ail; so you will do well to aecept mv offer 
While itis still open > and as a guarantee of 
the purchase money see here mv Signet 
ring, which, before i return to town | can 
deposit with you.”’ 

When the captains saw the ring, which 
was a ruby as big «8 a pigeon’s egy, and the 
grand conch and attendants, they thought 
they were not likely to find any customers 
wittl money to spare 

ordly personage in the qourt 
S terines wit 


tnore thanm tls 
bhi atitie, ’ 
raat tae 


thev «ceemed 


ate t 


paricied t ist Wiint hh iad 
thousand yold piastres lie 
to them for thirty Clauss 
less ! 

Sehold poor Sellin, then, 
richest tnan in the whole 
nw awratefui fellow, the 
“milli Was > 


r, and offer 


= W hee 


is | 
| atunnin the road there with a little ariuifal 
| of yrass, 


on! 
i 


| are,”’ laughed 


see | 
those two big vessels inaking for the shore? | 


others will | 
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| thousand piastres in return for the axiom 
of which had been the making of bis for- 
tune. 

But when the aged man heard bis story, 
and how wonderlully he bad profited by 
bia mother’s advice, and those few words 
spoken by the roadside, he would not take 
the money, but bestowed on the voung 
man hisown daughter in marriage, and, 
taking him to the king, he entreated the 
latter to give him the post of keeper of the 
royal treasury, saying that one who knew 
ao well how to manage lis own aflairs was 
worthy to manage those of a Kingdom. 

So Selim was made treasurer, and lived 
in houor and wealth all the rest of his life. 


— 


“BY HOOK OR BY CROOK.” 
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BY E. 5. 


first prize, and all,”’ 
‘“Grey ! why, tis nu such thing. 
saya 8 7?" 

**He—the conceited donkey! I intend to 
go in and win that inyself—al ways have in- 
temded.”’ 

“Always! Hearbim! Why the scheme 
itsell has sprung up very like a mushrooin ; 
‘always’ bas nothing to do with it.”” 

“Well, always or not, | mean to have the 
tirst prize, or—or nothing.’”’ 

“Perhaps "twill be nothing; or is that the 
‘conceited donkey’s share? Ho, ho! 
Brother, shake hands and own your rela- 
tion ;,’ and, lo! tue rival artists stood face to 
face, 

tirey was a plain-faced lad, with a world 
of good humor in his pale-blue eves, not at 
all the concetted-donkey” type of boy. 

“Pshaw ! You're no brother of nine ; but 
Teatled you a donkey, and I meant it,” 
quoth Dainton, scornfully, striking up the 
proflered band, yet laughing in spite of 
lLiitnsell, 

“And that’s just the counter compliment 
I wantto pay you; go Shake hands and 


YOGREY is to win the drawing prize— 
\ Who 


don't be a donkey.” 


“Why, Grey, what an illogical tellow you 
Dainton, shaking hands be- 
cause the others were looking on, 

“Well, [ leave the logic, and ali the other 
ics and Glogies to you, O illustrious artist 
and big wig. But the prize is as much 
nine as vours vet, remember,”’ 

“Well, Dil have it or nothing,’’ was the 
reply of Dainton, who chose to be a little 
peppery over it, as the voung by-standers 
uverred, with a great shrugging of shoul- 
dem 

“Ah, yea, catch who can,’’ cried Grey, 
over his sboulder, ‘‘Now on, comrades, 
ou! *—this t> his companions, who with bim 
were all equipped for the ericket-tield ; 
flannel attire, bats, wicket and all. So, at 
the command of their leader they went 
bounding on in full ery, leaving their artist 
friend to his cogitations, 

These cogitations led him to a sunny field 
not so very tar removed from the cricket- 
field, with easel and all his sketching phar- 
avhernalia, where a splendid view was to 
be obtamned ; justthe thing for his) prize 
picture, which was a iandscape sketched 
frou nature. 

“By Look or by crook, no mortal snall 
beat me,’ was the confidently spoken re- 
solve, as he planted his easel in position, 
ruftied up tis hair in true artist disorder, 
and tried to put on the easy swing of an in- 
spired painter; and truly, for a_ lad, he 
pesed himself on his seat In a quite artistic 
posture, 

‘4irey, indeed—the conceited donkey!” 
—so he apostrophised the absent party, to 
speak in Schoolboy stvle. 

Ho, bo! how the picture grew, 
was a wWindiuiill—a stream of water, which, 
Daintom remarked to hi:nseif, one aould 
almost hear ripple over the Stones, so lite- 
like had his clever brush portrayed it; and 
the clouds drifting above seeund to suiule 
and siutle and simile, passing awav. 

“Now,” eaidl be at last, ‘I'll read a little, 
and let my colors dry.” 

So, reliring a few steps, le stretched hitm- 
self on his back, still in artistic 
mounted his haten astick behind 
shade bis eyes trom the sun, and 
paper. 

“By book of by crook,” one could fancy 
caine echoing across the fields, At any 
rate, Master Bull was attracted thithber- 
ward, beat on Knowing the why and the 
Wherefore of the intrusion of the two 
legged creature into lis domains, and also 
spv at his belongings, 

So while Master Dainton read under the 
shatow of Lis hat, without thought of harm 
orunfriendly criticisin, the wily creature 
was drawing near—drawing near to the 
easel and lie prize picture, 

From spying and staring, which told bim 


There 


Pp =e, 
littna te 
read bis 


nothing, Master Bull proceeded to lieking | 


and lapping the wet paint Ho, ho! for 
Master Dainton’s dreams and hopes of tame 
and distinction. 

The brute began te thrust at the curious 
mediey of colors with his horns, uttering 


ominous nullerings of suppressed beilow- | 


i. 
And then Master Dainton st 
Master Dainton, to the 
Wie M wster Bu 


irted up—ay, 
rescue’ 


WAS Deo 


es 
ee 


leil away fr n 
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now the bard 
*K refuge beaind it. 
picture, ease! ! al! went flying 
the tossed thither by. the 
“! bull. ; 
roy erook ’ 
ned to him 
ery ! lar 


the daub 
pressed lad te 


Ho, to! 


lhere yn: 
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lair, 
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and playing his part so heroically in the 
shadow werid of sleep and wonders, 

But no; these were no shadow drops otf 
perspiration that were trickling down his 
face; those racings up and down the field 

ursued by that monster were no feats of 
magination, performed but in spirit on his 
bed at home. 

Mr. Buli knew nosuch word as surren- 
der—no, nor even thought of a truce for a 
moment, nor anything so pwific. As for 
the picture, Dainton quite forgot that the 
contest began about a picture ; nay, he for- 
yot for the time being who he was, 

He thought of gladiators of old—the old 
Roman amphitheatre, with its gazing 
thousands; yea, he tuought of ali this as he 
twisted and turned, and made again and 
again the tour of the field, the butterflies 
and beesand all the merry summer insects 
buzzing and applauding, like those otber 
spectators which floated belore the boy’s 
heated imagination, 

Now he clung to Master Buli’s tail, and a 
pretty dance the creature ted him ; atill, 
would that he had remaimed the —no harm 
could come to him in the rear of the 
enemy. 

Ah, now forthe suprerne moment! He 
has slipped his hold; now tor the turning 
of the tables! 

‘The tad’s spirit is sinking ; his body ris- 
ing. There he yoes soaring in mid-air, 
above the bees, butterflies, hunimming and 
staring aghast, poisiug on lingering wing to 
see the issue! 

Perhaps the coming down was the worst 
ee of the affair—the plumping down into, 
Mother Earth's hard lap. And whata slap 
sie gave when she bad 
there! 

Was he safe? 
now ? 

Well, Master Dainton roared so loudly 
over Mother Earth's chastisement, that the 
eld bull bolted helter-shelter across the 
field, tail on end, very like the biter bitten, 
at last. 

“Well, old fellow, what are you up to?” 

It was Grev's voice, and up came Grey,in 
the flesh, and his friends at his beels,in the 
flesh a:so. 

“Nothing,’’ quoth our hero, rather ingto- 
riously. 

“Nothing! I'd not be up to nothing; 
any silly can be up to that, vou know.” 

*Now, I showid say you and the old bull 
had been up to mischief together,” re- 
marked Grey,as Dainton held bis peace and 
counted his fingers, 

*tle’a been tossing me like fun, I know 
that,”’ confeased Dainton, ruetully. 

“Well, "twas fun; we saw it all,” Grey 
laugied, 

‘Then I say you’re a pack of cowarda,”’ 
roared Dainton, ‘not to have Lelped a fel- 
low.” 

“Nonsense; we weren’t here at the be- 
ginning of the fray. We were only in at 
the death ; ®> teli us how it began, that’s a 
good feliow.”” 

“Well, the creature began by licking my 
picture, and—and = I " it was all so 
comic to tell that the boy was lain to laugh. 

“Ah, Master Bull is no artist, depend 
upon that,’ said Grey. ‘But where are all 
your painting tackle and this ill-used work 
ofart? Here, old man, get up, and let us 
search for the gem—ahem! picture, I 
mean ;’’ so spoke Grey, seizing his hand. 
But the other caught it away. 

“I’ve sprained my wrist,” so he excused 
himself; “and I belheve my knee is 
sprained as well.” 

‘Then that 18 a polite invitation to us to 
earry you,”’ quoth Grev, 

“Yes, if you'll carry a ‘conceited don- 
key,’’’ replied Daiuton, in playful 
humility. 

“Oh, my! Nothing is too mean for us to 
pick up when down, and carry. But I say, 
old fello ¥, has it come to that with you ?’’ 
questioned Grey,as they began to hoist bim 
on their shoulders, 

“Yes, nothing is what I shall bave, and 
you the prize. See here,’ and Dainton held 
up his swollen band, 

“On, my! And that’s the clever right 
paw, too: well, Ll’ sorrv. Still it is a case 
ot—of—what shall I sav? Reckoning one’s 
chickens before they are hatehed,’ eb 
Dainton ?”’ 

But Dainton said,‘ 1) think it isa case of 
conceited pride having a come down.” 

“Never mind ; let’s honor him as a hero,’ 
said inerry Grey, and began to shout— 

“see, the conquering hero comes; 
He's Gruke bis shins and sprained his thumbs ! 


lian him sale 


Where was Master Bull 





A CLERGYMAN who jad got partly 
through the marriage ceremony for a young 
couple at Lancaster, Pa., last week, sudden- 
ly Stopped and asked the groom If he had 
been drinking. The latter admitted that he 
had taken just one glassasa “bracer,”’ and 
the minister thereup n flatly refused to con- 
clude the ceremony, remarking that he had 
determined never t marry a man who was 
in the slightest degree under the influence 
of liquor. 


THEY occupied a rustic se:t near a spread- 
Ing elin, and the pale moonbeams fell! 
gently through the leaty boughs, and shed 
er each a sott and silver radiance: “Darl- 
“.”’ whispered the poetic jeweller, “thou 
art cea ate nd, so liapt 
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who seemed be rather vain, 
a boot-maker’s shop one day with 

usual complaint: “Why, Mr. S., these 
bools vou inade last for me are much wo 
big. IT really can’t understand bow you 
always tuake that mistake. Can you bot 
inake Small boos?” “Oh, ay,”’ quickly re- 
plied the man, “I can mak’ sina’ buits, bu 
i’ sorry to say I canna mak’ sina’ feet.”’ 
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BY 5S. STEPHEN. 





Iball must he be, through whose dense mind and 
heart 
(When visiting the haunts of early vears) 
The vivid rays of feeling tall te dart, 
And steep his soul if not his eyes in tears. 


The uncalled thoughts that crowd upon the brain 
Rush onward like a sea, and almost stun: 

Rat ‘mid the chaos still resounds the «train 
«nf veices, wakened by Life’s morning san. 


The wayward brooklet as it rolls along, 
Fxuberant with life and strength and mirth. 

Without a minor nete to break its sony, 
Recalls my laughing vears when new to earth 


Yon broader stream emerging from the wood, 
Moving in even progress, slow and calm, 

Suggests lite’s later staid and graver mow! 
The steady movement of the peacetul psalm. 


Perchance our loved ones owe a debt to those 
Triumphs of Nature where their lives were 
But Nature sti'l a greater tribate owes 
Tv the humanity with which ‘tis bient. 


spent, 


What is our childhood, and wherefore are its hours 
Se cherished by our hearts to Life’s last ray? 

It isa marred, but yeta living power 
Of the eternal joys in Heavenly day. 


They cannot come to me, but if su be 
I live as they once lived, ihe self-same hand 
That snatched them in their early prime from me 
Will geutly lead to them in that Blest Land. 
—_—_ - << — 


NOTHING NEW. 








Antiqnaries are always delighted to re- 
mind us that there is nothing new under 
the sun. When we boast of the great art of 
printing, they bring in the Chinese as evi- 
dence against us. Certain it is, however, 
that the Romans used muvable types to 
make their pottery and bread, anc even to 
indorse their scroll. books. 

But if this isto be called printing, then 
the Accadians, and their successors the 
Assyrians, did the like on a grand scale 
many centuries betore. 

It is curious to see also how great natural 
laws have been dimly apprehended cen- 
turies before they were rendered demonstra- 
ble. The law of = gravitation un- 
doubtedly discerned by Sir Isaac Newton; 
bat it is remarkale that in Dante’s Inferno 
an idea very like itoccurs. Ot this passage, 
it is somewhere remarked ‘hat if it had met 
the eye of Newton, it might better have 
awakened his thought to conceive the 
system of attraction than the accidental fal! 
of an apple. 

Some anticipations of telegraphy are also 
very interesting. Galilieo,in his **Dialogues 
on the Two Systems of the World,”” that is, 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican, and which 
wrote in 1632, makes Sagredo say: 
“You remind me of one who offered to sell 
me a secret art, by which, through the 
attraction of a certain magnet needle, it 
would be possible to converse across a 
space of two or three thousand miles.” 

It appears, however, that telegraphy 
took formas an idea two thousand years 
ago, for Addison, in one ot his essays in the 
Spectator tell us that ‘‘Strada in one of his 
Prolusions, gives an account of achimerical 
correspondence between two triends by the 
help of a certain lodestone, which bad 
such virtue in it, thatif it touched two 


was 


he 


several needlea, when one of the needles so 


the other, though 
al never so great. a distance, moved at the 
same time,-and in thesame manner. He 


touched began to move, 


tells us that the two friends, being each of 


them possessed of one of these needles, 
made a kind of a dial-plate, inscribing it 
with the tour-and-twenty letters, in the 
same manner as the hours of the day are 
marked upon the ordinary dial-plate.’” 

Ia Homer's ‘‘Odyssey,’’ translated by 
Pope, in a curious description—originally 
detected by an ingenious mechanic—ot the 
Pheeacian ships ot old, is a passage, that 
would show the ancients were not unac- 
quainted with some method beyond that of 
the ordinary sail, of propelling vessels 
through water with safely and celerity. 

Some of the most beneficent and useful 
discoveries in medical science appear to 
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have been anticipated years ago. For | 
example, certain skulis of prehistoric man 
have afforded the clearest evidence that 
even at that remote period the art of 


trepanning must have been practised upon 


them. A skull found in the tomb of t 
“as, near the city Cuze a Per 
5s 
Accor 9 . =~ 
ippears that as far back as thé third century 


of our era, the Chinese were in possession 





THE 


ployed during surgical operations. 

Of the Germ theory of desease, it must 
also be said it is no novelty. That noted 
physician, Athanasius Kircher, in his work 
on the plague—published at Rome in 1658 
—attributed the origin ot epidemics to 
germs, or as hetermed them, apimalcules. 
He argued that each kind of putretaction 
gives rise to a special virus, which produces 
a definite species of malady. 

Even sticking-plaster is not a modern 
surgical appliance. One ot the highest liv. 
ing authorities in organic chemistry states 
that ordinary lead-plaster now so commonly 
used was said to be discovered by the Roman 
physician Menecrates in the middle of the 
first century. 

In striking contrast to all the above 
named instances of rediscovery, is the fact 
furnished by some Assyrian bas-reliefs— 
that is, that the iion, or at least the Asiatic 
has a claw in the tuft of his tail. This tact, 
which, strangely enough, was disputed in 
classic times, although forty years betore 
the birth of Christ, Didymus of Alexandria 
discovered it, had been quite overlooked by 
modern naturalists. 

Hower’'s famous story of the battle be 
tween the frogs and the mice is doutsless a 
political satire. That the story was ori 
ginally suggested by actual observation is 
not an unreasonable fancy. Homer may 
even have been the mimic campaign tor 
himselt, for it is but a Uadition thathe was 
biind. In a recent number ot ‘‘Nature,’” a 
correspondent that he saw a short 
time since several mice pursuing some trogs 
in ashed. The alacrity of the reptiles ren 
dered the attacks of the tutile for 
some time. 
escaped from the clutches of foes, but only 
to be recaptured, severely shaken, and 
dbitten."” They were at length 
powered by the mice, which devoured a 
part of them.”’ 

It is even said that the stereosc.pe was 
known to Euclid, and minutely described 
by Gaten, the physician, sixteen centuries 
ago; moreover, it was still more completely 
defined in the works ot Baptsta Porta ia 
the year 1599. As for photography, its dis 
covery is by common consent referred to 
Daguerre, who announced it to the Academy 
ot Science in 1839. This beautiful art has, 
however, been found clearly described in 
a translation from the German three hun- 
dred years ago. 

As ancient gold coin recast is, after all, 
the same precious metal; even so, truths 


states 


mice 


“over 


long lost are, when found, restamped by | 


human thought and made current again for 
the world’s good. How tew are privileged; 
or have the genius, toenrich mankind with 


an original discovery ! 
ld. 


brains of tbo 


~ Keep your own secrets, if you bave any 

A suuny temper gilds the edges of life's 
blackest cloud. 

Good thoughts are no better than good 
dreams, unless they are executed. 

Daily ought we to renew our purposes 
and to stir up ourselves to greater fervor. 
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‘“‘Again and again the trogs | 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Femuninities. 
France possesses the very oldest maid in 


The private path ct elopement leads to 


the public highway of the divorce court. 


Mrs. Mary Murphy, of St. Louis, is 100 


Fears old and Is just cutting her wisdom teeth 


Dr. Laura Weld, trom Boston, has hung 
out her professional sign in Dresden, Grermany. 

Many a rich man, in bringing up his 
son, seems ambitious of making what Aarun did—« 
golden calf. 

Sixty plucky Chicago girls have crgas- 
ized a co-operative establishmeut for making men’s 
clothing for wholesale dealers, 

The desire to be beloved is ever restless 
and unsatisfied: but the love that flows ont epon 
others is a perpetual we'l-spring from on high. 

It is stated that Italy has declared its sev- 
enteen universities open to women. S 4itzeriand, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark have taken similar 
action. 

Love, whether newly born or aroused 
from a death-like slumber, musi alwavsecreste a suan- 
shine: Gilling the beart so full of radiance that it 
overficws upon the outward world. 

A good conscience is an excellent thing, 


and so tools a winsome manner. Itshould be care- 


tully caltivate!. When frankness becomes rade- 
ness it should be properly checked. 
Miss Boston, sweetly: “I understand, 


Mies (lhicago, that the belles of your city fad larg 
bowts more preferable’’* Miss Chicago? still sweeter: 
**Ves; but flon’t have to 
garters.** 


we use on ur 


mucilage 


‘ 


You will have to 
New help: ‘‘All right, 
mum: butit’s ther tliiberty I'll after taking 
saying thim that don’t wash thimselves ain't at all 
healthy.** 


Mistress, to new help: 


wash for the whole family 


toe oF 


Cashier: ‘I wish to marry your daugh- 
ter, sir, Mavi bave her?’ 
Just been examining the books: **Welil, | sappose I'd 
better give my consent. I want to keep the money 
in the famiiv.** 


An additional punishment. 
dectare,** exciaimed Mrs. MeSwillizen, 
these Chicago Anarchists isn’t going to be married. 
I think it’s a rank shame.** ‘odo 1,** 
husband: ‘‘ithink hanging is 
for hin.*’ 

There is a family in Tennessee 
children answer to the tollowing 


Necklane, Quincey Ann, Sis Tommie, 
Nestor Chestor and I Wonder, I 


Proprietor, whe ha« 


“Well, I 


"i" ot 


«rte 


replied her 
punishment enough 


whose 
Movilie 
Happy Josie, 
tat the 


nates 


is sald 


| happy m other takes pride in calllug each child by ite 


full name. 
Little Det: “T like my papa best, 
Litthe Ihnick: ‘‘'Noe, I 
> "*Mine don’t me: my 


Don't 
my papa 
Marte deme, 


you vours?** don't: 


spanks me.” 


theugh.** **My mamma hardly ever «pangs. rh, 

wouldn’tit be real niee If my mamma aud rear 
| papa should get married?*’ 

George Pancake, of Anoka, Minn, with 


| 


' 


these efforts are the golden threads 


The good we have received from a man ; 


should make us bear with the lil he does o- 


Itis not enough to possess great quali 


ties: we must also have the management f them 


If the way to heaven be narrow, it is not | 


be shut it > imtle endless 


eye 
life. 

When the torenoons of life 
of a peacefal 


are wasted 


there is not much hope and fruitfe. 
evening. 

Fizht hard against a hasty temper. An 
stoutiv. A spark 


ger willcome, but resist it may 


set a house on fire. 

There is no trait more valuable than a 
determination to persevere when the right thing is 
tu be accomplished. 

Itis very easy to form good resolutions 
in the night: it may be qrite incomvenieut ts keep 
them during the day. 

The great diflerence between virtue and 
vice is this: For virtue you havea price to receive: 
for vice you have a price to pay. 

Goodness is beauty, and beanty cannot 
stay inside; like the sap in a tree, it must come cout 
in fresh leaves and buds and blossoms 

Cowardice esks, ‘Is it safe?” 
ency asks, ‘Is it p Van 
slar But ¢ Ie 


The virtue that public sentiment dri Is 


Ex pedi 
nAhitic t¥ ake ‘j t Derne 


’ ’ 


secie nce asks, iz 


ar & 


“~ ‘ : Z 

‘ 

\ 

> ' f . 

iLea ’ ea 
—~ressed whenevet . j ‘ . : as ne F 
jemand it, always (eserves reepect atlentiva ant 


of an anesthetic agent which they em- | consideration 


—— oe 


4 graphed 


his deg and gun, started to walk to a lumber camp. 
He met two men and leaned om his gun as he talked! 
with them. His dog Jumped upon him, bit the ham- 
mer ot the gun with his paw, the gun was discharged 
and Pancake was shot dead, 


To repre-s a hard answer, to contess a 
tault, to stop, whether right or wrong, Im the midst 
ot self-detense, in gente these -.ome- 
times require a great struggle for life and death, Gut 
with whieh do- 


subinissiou 


mestic happiness is woven. 
‘‘Now, children,’’ said the teacher of the 
infant nataral history clase after the peculiarities of 


the «rab fad been discussed, ‘is there any ther 
member of the animal kingdom that possesses the 
back werd?" **V es 
one of the most promising of the little sehe 


mute kin do it.** 


A traveler in one of the hotels of Ban 
gor, Me., of 


when he went to bed the other the vet 


power to move rap ily sald 


ars, *"tlee 


his false teeth in a giass 


In 


ing the water was frozen solid, and as the water pipes 


peut walter 


night. 


in the house were also frozen he had te take the 
giassin bed @ith bim and thus thaw the tee before 
he could go to breakfast, 

A true motherhood is a dowry for a 
daughter, anda portion for a more priceless 
than alegacy of millions, To havea goewt s ‘ 
te go full-arined to life a sternest battle, and t tate? 
well equipped before its harshest brunt. To b 


unsheitered tale thee ‘ 


bad m@ther is ts st and 
sky, recned beneath the petting hail 


ute 
A proud French woman who had borne 


in silenee tor a considerable time the br 


hushband, sewed him ap in the tert! clothes z 
when he came home drunk, and in thee more x 
thrashed him with great enthusiasm and a Utoom- 
handie, after which she betuck hereeil lo ter gra 


wredinge in divorce 


ents and las bezun pr 


A girl of Greenport, L. LL, who is de. 
ewribedt as ‘“‘the belle of Fastern Long Island 
eloped with her sweetheart because her father ot 
jected to the match, proceeling with him toa meigt- 
boring town, and while he was gone for a clergy- 


man she ¢loped from ‘he hotel parlor, where he had 


left her, and her pre sent whereabouts are anknuwn 


le forgiv enes« 


| 
) 
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Quite a relief. Grocer: ‘“‘Anybody been 
in while | was ont?’ New bo Yes, ao female 
shoplifter. “Fh! Wha—what did mae Ae” i 
tried to call the police, but «he bored my ears and 
tolime I'd got to behave ‘Then what dif vou | 
ig??? 9 4§ miductdo wothin’, ar she emptied ¢ 
money drawer | er pocket Imhon - ay 
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Fflasculinities. 


The weak-voiced tenor warbled forth, 
“I'm Sacdtest when I Sing,’ song 
The weary audience gave a sigh, 


And setily marmured, “So arc we.'* 
. 


he 


There is no such thing as an insignificant 
enemy. 

A prominent undertaker at Keno, Nev., 
te C ofie ©. Mier. 

Among the merry men of Merrie Eng 


land Princess Beatrice’s husband te known as 
stalled o1.°" 


the 


It isa bachelor who always knows how 
a child should be brought up, bat he forgets the way 
after marriage. 
Paris now 


freaksactob composed of divorced men, 
remarry become huonoraries, 


has among its other social 


Those «ho 


The best way to apologize is to do such a 
kindness to the offended one that he will torget that 
rom ever attempted to injure him, 

Good Inck taps at one’s door once in a 
man 'sliietime, and most men have Jest gone over 
te the neighbors’ when ithe knock comes, 

More money can be made in one day's 
strict aliention te one’s own business than 
dave’ minding the aGeirs of one's neighbor, 

A writer says: “Some people would 
sonerheip a stranger than a friend.** Yea, and 
wiee times out of ten they will get more thanks for 
the help 

A large cake of ice, cut from the [linvis 
river near (ittawa, contained the body of a man fro 
zen in the middie of It. The dead man 
Jotineon, of Peru, ii 


SY ten 


was Juseph 


Senator Beck's whim is that he cannot 


speak unless he aries with a penholder in his right 
hand, which he always sianss duwn upou bis desk be- 


fore he has «peken a dozen words, 

Experience has taught me thai the only 
frieuds we can call our own, who can have nochange, 
are thuse over whom the grave has closed: the seal of 
death ie the only seal of [rientiship. 
eftect. Green 
What did he of?’ 
cauces, I Ir. 
ehalse at bie door the day before he died." 

Young man: “I love your 
and would like to make her my wife.** 
Young man: 
theyll be pretty goed If you will say ves." 

“Why is it,” 


enmarrie”d women are the only ones whe 


“Black went 
Wi ihite 
(eray’s 


Cause and 
off vers suddenty. 
*"Natural 


dale 
saw 


Stlpeprerse. 1 
daughter, 
Father: 
“LT think 


si?, 


“What are your prospects?** 


‘that 


upon 


asks an exchange, 
write 
how to manage a hushband?’’’ Probab.y because they 


can manace hushaudsa, very often, better Lhan wives 


ran 


Boston Corbeit, the man who shot Wilkes 


Booth, the assassin of President Lincola, Is now an 


assistant doorkeeper ito the Kansas Legislature. He 
lives In a dug-out in Clark county, and is very 
per. 


One would think a lover would have his 
sweetheart’s name written on his heart, but two ape 
for hat 
ceratiy because they could the 


marriave certificates trouble re- 


not spell 


p icant 
names of 
their intended wis 


Small boy: “Pa, who was that nice, kind 
Zé otlieman who just patted me on the head?" Pa 
‘That was a politician, mv son.’' ‘‘Does he know 
oer? *3a, aud duesa’t know pa only 
ahout once in two yeare.’? 


William Conners, of Springfield, Ili., has 


my wet, 


paidin tlackmall (20 to a man who knew that 
when Conners wasa bov he stole a dozen eggs. fon- 
nets bas finaliv quit the payments, confessed this 
feauvltaned paid for the eye* 
“Stop smoking,’’ said a Boston doctor 
tean alling patient the other day, ‘‘'and it will 
gthen your day The patlent stepped. The 
Sess rte predict wes verified, The first dav, the 
patient declares, was aslonug as hile whole prey 
_ 
A waiter in a San Francisco hotel the 
ttherday waited on a table where there were a nuin- 
terol gentiomen speaking Neve different tongue 
bagiiah, bre Italian, Spanish and Gerua mised 
© afnrke t aries ia tet native tongue, talking a 
al 6 . 
Upin Canada the other day a groom, 
a far a bie weelding tour, was eo busily en- 
aaged jaa e arecde) wit friends Ulpat thee train 
* Pa * pulledout unnoticed to him hte 
! ext train, however and overtyu +k 
7 a ti 
A Bangor (Me.) man while returning 
uaa wig? le i the seuiry, ste nights agu 
sin way in «4 snowstorm, at.d finally found 
‘ wi drawn m over a fenee intu a 
The manu, after ahard struggie through 


- t+ vic tacl abve ‘rinatwosee near ty 


One of the newest things in New York is 


a*tenographer an Pt\peewriter who pave re:t for a 
piece iu the reating-roome and dees work for tbe 
patrousel the boteis. The merchant trom afar can 
tie tate bie iter stashe does at home tor a simail 
foe. Thee fea is proving to be quile popular, 

Mies Budd “Do you think Miss Rose 
eal pretty Mi Holworths 7” Hoelweorths striving 
te ear something complimentary ‘Well, she hbaaa 
ery intetlee tus! tace.’* Miss Koda *“oh, fle, Mr 
Holwortiy what a2 compliment to pay 4 young 
aie Holworthy ‘Son, | woalda’t say soof you, 
rou know 

A Maine man, while chopping wood, cut 
. sexe mot T! king he tad cut hie foor 
. ‘a . ! mited for help A saletance 

. wae not atrle walks wae 
a aule ue W ive 
‘ 
. > 
‘ . 




















Recent Book jssues. | 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 

The American Boy i< the title of a new 
paper tor boys ixsued bw S. FP. Hudson, this 
city. The first number is filled with tres 
oryinal matter on a variety Interesiing 
subjects, and ‘nany excellent pictures, It 
iS Very easy to yet out an luiprovement 
upon the revgulation boy's “paper,"and this 
The American Roy prominaes to make it- 
sell. It is a tnontuly, and the price is 50 
cents a year, 

Among the many attractions in the Feb- 
ruary St, Nicholas way inentioned the 
following: The chapters of a new | 
serial atory, “Jenny's Boarding louse,” | 
by James Otis authorof “Toby Tyler; a stir- 
ring and seasonable tale of leetandic adven 
-ture Ly H. HH. Boyesen, entitled, Between 
Sky and Sea; “Eeflie’s Realistie Novel,” | 
by Alice Weltington Rollins; and illustra. | 
tive descriptive articie, “Among the Cas | 
Wells; some valuable tints by Rev. 
Washington Gladden, under the title “If 
Were a Boy;"’ some lively Brownie” 
rhvines by Palmer Cox : conelusion of Mrs. 
Frances Hodygsou's “Story of Prinee Fairy. 
foot:'’ continuation of Miss Bavilor’s serial 
“Juan and Juanita,” besides short) stories, 
poemea, jingles, etc, all richly illustrated, 

The Forumtor February has « notable 
list oof contributors, and among ther 
eleven papers there is notone that will not 
be read with luterest by thoughtful poople, 
The honor of opening the number is yiven 
to James Parton, in a strong article on 
‘Outyrown Coty Groverniment’’ Prot, Les- | 
ter I. Ward contributes «a valuable paper | 
on “The Use and Abuse of Wealth,” and | 
Andrew D. White, of the University of 
Michigan, tells tn one of the tost interest 
ing papers of tue series, “Tlow T Was ledu 
eated.”’ The other contributors are, Cou 
mander 41.0. Taylor, W. li. Matlock, Rev. 
Gieorge Bachelor, Prof. Noah WK. Travis, J, 
Macdonald Oxley, Prof, Hk. th. Bovesen, 
who tella "Why we bave neo great Novel- 
ists”? Rev, ALJ. bf. Behrends, and Jolin 
Randolpl Pucker. The Forum Publishing 
Co., New York : 50 cents a tumber. 


of 


bow 
first 





A complete new novel by Mra, M. G. Me. 
Clelland, whose Oblivion’ placed her 
AMOnpet Lhe thost promising; of thie yourger 
A‘nerican authors, is the leadiug attraction 
of Lipprincott’s Mate. lebruary. 
Another delightful piece of fletion ta © Roth. 
enbury Felicity,’ a translation by Mrs. 
A. lL. Wister, “after the German Paul 
Hevse.”’ Robert Girant fu nishes « dialogue 
“Two Ways of Telling a Story,’ ‘The lite 
rary autobiography is furnished this month 
by Jolin Burroughs, under the title 
“Mere Eyotism.’’ Charles Ih. DD. Wingate 
contributes a notable article entitled “Our 
Actors and Their Preferences.”’ William 
i. Curtis contributes a bittol personal gos 
sipentitied “A Day with the President.” 
‘Toe departinents are as brylitas ever, aud 
good powtry is furnished by A. We. Ke and 
(. 1. Crandall. 


Professor Willian Jamies, of tharvard 
College, cecupies the first place tu the Pop 
ular Nevence Monthly for bebraaryv, witha 
inost rerdable paper on ‘The Laws) of 
Habit.’’ Of great titerest, also, is the dis 
cussion on *Materialisa: and = Morality,’’ 
and “Science and Morals,’ tn papers by Mr, 
W.oS. Lilly, a Cacholic, and Protessor Hux- 
ley. ‘Tho papers on “Science tn Religious 
Keiueation,” are condensed, Antilustrated 
paper is entitled Phe South Atriean Dia 
sercotnd Mirra’? MOQ, has ‘Some 
Pointeon the Land Question.’ Mr George 
Pellew, in “Petichisin, of Anthropomor 
plist,” discusses the Origin of fetich wor- 
ships Mr brank DP. Crandon, presents che 
concluding articieon the Missowernement 
of preat cities” Mr. Greorge DP. Merrtli 
c:ves an odnteresting tlustrated article on 
“holgurites,’’ or the glazed holes whieh 
lighting Sometines Inakes where It pene 
trates the earth, ¢t\ of Life inthe Crazy 
Mountains,” anda paper oon  \Miassaype,"’ 
also pood Phe other depart 
Topestadee col Claw ure quite upble there 
bis tealipess ancl jote rest, I), A pple- 
tom A Co. pou New Y 


The February Vrepeazune 
Hlistory is winded « 
tents are appetizing 
first article on the 
tween T7776 and Tso affords twenty-seven 
unique ilustrations, including several of 
the rarest portraits Kiowa bo pieture collec 
tors, Phe other mitribbutions te 
the February Issue are the © Letters of Com, 
tnander Alexa Slidell Mackenzie, ia 
IS43 "the queer question of When Did 
Ohi Beeoure a State? ao brief trituate =" 
“Senator John A. Loan,” bv the Baitor; 
the character and public services: of Major | 
Hunter,’ “Vresident  Lineoto'a 
Pass,” Monument to the 
in Georgia, “* Tine bk irst 
stead Hall,’’ an episode in the © 
career ol Horace (ireelv, *' Diss! 
tie **Hlomestead of one of 
Major Andre,” by Dr D. kK 
papers, wilh the several well-tilled 
tm, fori @ tnost 
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Beli Lueira 
Maine, and ree ve 
how either sex of ai 
to $25 a «day aud 
live. You are slarted free. | 
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THE SATURDAY 


A Locket Mystery. 


HY RITA. 

NYONE who has even been at Pau wil! 
j remember the Plaine de Kilbere, and 
I the eternal golf and lawnu-tennis ear: 
thy that prevails by the Gare. Miss Julie 
Vankeppel’s pretty figure might be seen 
there nearly every day. You might meet 
her coming along through the Chateau 
grounds with her opponents or opponent, 
as the case inight be—sie was partial to 
‘singles’ —ypatly chatting,her bigh Ameri- 
ean voice echoing through the trees, and 
causing stray Freuch soldiers and foreign 
matrons to turn and look at her, 

Piers Gaveston wasa frequent cavalier— 
in fact, be was #0 Constantiy her shadovy 
that even the easy-going society of Pau, 
which allows «a vory liberal measure of 
devotion, wondered whether she had not 
yome intention of accepting him. What did 
she see in bin? He was the usual English 
good fellow with little money aud less 
brains wherewith to add to his wretched 
younger sou’s portion, 

Noboby Knew what be was doing at Pau, 
and nobody cared: it was sufliecient that he 
went everywhere, knew everybody, and 
was the best of leaders ol a cotillon. 

As he was equally good at tennis, Miss 
Vankeppel olten arranged to have a imateh, 
and he was nothing loth, for he adored her, 
[ «ont with the usual poor acdinira- 
tion which isall young nen nowadays seein 
alde to spare from their deep self-iove; out 
regular, downright, old-fashioned 
Romeo and Juliet (saveston 
thoughtonly of her and bad actualiy been 
known to missa dinner dressed by tue best 
cook ja Pau, through fultitiing some idle 
behest of iis Capriclous beauty. She 
dou'’t Know that she 
the better for itin 


teat 


tie 


DUSTTASS, 


not like biti all 
reality. 

One bright Mareh morning she and Piers 
were having ‘a real wood Knock up,’ as se 
said, down at the Plaine, which Was almost 
deserted, a8 Soumetiines Lappens. In Spite 
however of bis orthodox thannels, he soon 
advocated a restin the shadow ol the tennis- 
house, to whieh Miss Julie agreed, 

“T wonder,’ she said, preseutly, vif you 
have really told me traly all about your 
past lite? LT loveto feel T know all about 
you how we are yolny to mperry.’”’ 

“Have you told mo all your secrets, Miss 
Julie? ‘Prulyv, all your little tlirtations at 


Newport last summer, aud at Nice last year | 


when you met Melville, and all Count 
Slovatsky talked about on the top of the 
Pyrauinid the winter belore?" 

She laughed, 

“llow vou juinble up things! she said. 
“Siovatskv didn't talk to meat all; he only 
proposed to iy sister Hattie on the top of 
the Pyraunid. And itwasn’t Lord Melville, 
but Lord Wiltraiuns, whom Diet at Cannes, 
No, Ive told) vou everything, all my life 
since | can rememter upto the day Layreed 
to marry you, and T think I’ve a right 
therefore to know yours, IT could never 
forgive vou dl you keptanything frou me’? 

\ stile was it tender or satirical ?— 
fitted across lis face, and be said — 

“And af TP thought it better not to tell 
you, could you be content?” 

“Never! she exclaimed. ‘And, by the 
bye, Wiat isin that locket you wear round 
your neck ? T’ve often meant to ask you.” 

“My locket’ tle put bis hand over the 
tinw pold e and siiled= provokingly. 
“Wouldn't vou like to Know now 2°? 

"Yes, do show me. 
‘No, LPean’t do that; there’s a picture in 
” 


se 


it. 
“Whose pieture ? 
\W hiv, l Lisituk ] 
prouiused | 
other day,’ 
"Pu will 
jilestion Chat Comes into your 


You 
ought 


Know 


torigelit tell 
to ktrow, 
everything 


mie, 
You 
should the 


be sure ! answer every other 
pretty little 
Now, that sereen fullof pictures I 
eVeY asin Athy ju 

ay I’vetold v 


Miss Julie samt: * 


literal, 


mstion™s aleout’’ 


btuousandsof t 


‘they re only my friends— 


a nes,”’ 
hieu ] kKhow,’ 
‘ha xactly. 
Moritbeclaond y 
sap! 


Weill, tuis 
i know,”’ 
i's «a 
provnat, 


iS otmy friend 


course woman; and the rosy 
and she looked like «a 
Kitten taking Up ite uid (oO serateh. 

He grew serious then; and, springing to 
lis feet, Look lier tiands, 

“Look bere, Julie. LT yive you wy word 
sali right. You miavetrust mes] woulidi’'t 
deceive vou.” ; 

“Teli ine, then, who 
beleve you dol ve ine,” 

And she iooked up coaxingly. 

Isut ter little wiles were ali in vain. He 
repeated bis assertion, but refused to satisfy 
her curiosity, til, at last she vowed she 
would Lever speak to bin any tiore, and 
lel the lenois-pround. tle saw her pretty 


Ips beyan to 


itis, and I shall 


| Jitthe figure scurryiny across the Links, aud 


finally do sappear 

} town, and he tele 

} i sell, 

“But she should bave trusted me, 
berit was all right,’ said he to 
© prepared lo follow, 

Dist taty 


Wetl anc su 


the road 
oy er-pleasod 


dlown 
Hol 


to the 
with 


I told 


hiitsusell, as 


’ 


Luere Wasa ball to which both 


Red aL each Oller tiuch lo the 
reltierTa 


iz bliss bie 


l j i ieariy ‘ 
Mppy pair under- 
of chat! frown tueir aniused 


mionkli, ¢ 
wentlay 


friends, 
er | 


‘uhepp l to ber friend Paul. 





EVENING POST. 


| “My dear Pauline, I don’t care if he 

buffed. I will see inside that locket or 

\ never see hin again. Does he think 1 can 

larry him while he cares so little for ine as 
| net te tell me such a small thing?” 

And he, on lis part, said to bis “chuim,”’ 
| D'Escars — 

“Miss Vankeppel has chosen to break 

with me; its for ber to make triends,” 

Sut that was all, and he disappeared out 
of the social round. 

“Wiere is Graveston 
gone ?”’ 

“ lo 

| Jand,' 

“How about Mrs, Burr's 
| D’Assas will have to lead.’’ 

And thus he was forgotten. 

What did Julie do? 

She spoke hardly of hii herself ; but, 
like rmiest women, did not like . hear oth- 

|ers do so; and if she appeared to forget 
/himis: public, probably remembered tina 
the mere in private. But Tl don’t think it 
ever occurred to her that he might have 
been trying her trust. 

Next season she was not at Pau, and was 
| dimly heard of as wandering on the Rivi- 
| era, However, the year after she reap 
| peared in ber old haunts,prettier than ever, 

gay as «a bluebird, and more bewitching 

than before, Sone Of the old set were still 
there, but the greater number “knew not 

Joseph.” 

‘To her surprise, however, one day D’Es- 
| Cars, Whom she bad heard was at Panama, 

suddenly turned ap. They daneed together 
|} at Mrs, Barr’s, Ste was involuntarily re- 
minded of Piers Gavesion by thus seeing 
his friend, and at last she lightly alluded to 
bis prolonged absence trom the little lively 
Lityv. 

D’ Esears’ face clouded over, and he said, 
} avrupthy— 

} Probably he cannot come back.” 

“Is thut so?" cried Julie, eagerly. ‘Do 
you know where be is? Have youseen him 
at all since?” 

“Yes, ] have seen iiiim,.’’ 

“Where?” 

‘In Panama, but,’? added he quickly, 
‘way Lcomeand see you to-morrow and 
tell youtmy sdventures, such aS they are, 
then, for this istny dance with Madame de 
Sessons, aud she will never torgive me if I 
tnake her lose this valse of Strobl ?”” 

Julie agreed, and the next day rather 
anxiously expected D'’ sears, He did not 
come however till late. The rainy alter- 
noon was closing in, and the few visitors 
who had braved the weather bad departed, 
Julie was sitting over the fire, lost in 
thought, when D’Escars was announced, 
He looked pale, and as he sat down he laid 
a packet on a little table close by. He 


? Where is he 


Australia —to California—to Seot- 


cotiilon ? 


| seemed unwilling to come to the subject ef 


his travels, and persisted in discussing the 
last night's ball, till Julie exclaimed— 

“And now all this time you have told me 
nothing of your journey. You went with 
M. de Lesseps, didn't you?” 

“Yes,l wontout with bis son; he is charin- 
iny.’’ 

But be said it absently, as if that was not 
the point either, 

“Ah! indeed! That was nice for you. 
And so it was quite a pleasure trip for you ? 
Meeting old triends, too? Did Mr. Gaveston 
go out with you, or did you come across 
him there ??* 

“No, Linet him ata Spanish merchant's, 
where l happened to speud anightor two.”’ 

“Well, what was he doing ?’’ 

Julie was getting tmipatient. 

“He was ill, down with the fever.’’ 

Seeing her irightened eves, D’ scars 
added, hastily — 

“Everybody has fever there, you kuow, 
more or less. T helped to nurse him, for 
there was only the merchant and an old 
housekeeper. Hle said he should never see 

| Murope again, and he pave ime this packet 
lo give to you,’’ 

ID hiscars rose apd put it into her cold 
hands, Ashe was about to leave the room, 
she detained tit for moment, with a 
breathless whisper— 

“Where is he now ? 

“Hie is dead!’ replied D’ sears escaping. 


ole 


” 


7 * ” . * * 
After a while Julie opened the packet. 
The lew notes and invitations she had 

ever written to titi fell out, and—the 
locket, 
Julie opened the locket with trembling 
fingers, and saWw—her own lace ! 
—_—> - > -- 


| 


FAtE never played on mortal a crueler 
}triek than when she suddenly hurled upon 
the present Motperor of Russia the load. of 
Czarship. To be absolute muster of over a 
bundred wuillious Of human beings is in 
itself a task Of inconceivable magnitude. 
| Whea, further, the task is complicated by 
; Organized robbery among officials and 
| organized inurder among subjects, by con- 
| Unval necessity of provoking war by ag- 
| gression abroad, and ceaseless terror of as- 
SASsinAbION al hoime—it becomes simply un- 
bearable. A less stubborn and iiss) eon- 
Sclenlious than than the Czar would have 
cut his throat long ago under the frightful 
load tabosed upon hin He Suffers, and 
sticks t Iie does no good to bim- 
His wite 


iis post. 
nvbe ly 


else, is a pale 


Dy rial 


> 

ZAI 
>be Czar. The task is be 
If there could bea man made 
Bisinarck, W ashbington, Richelieu, 
Houaparte, and Tamerlane puton the Rus. 
Siath Lhrone, perhaps he hoid 
counpel success, 


iis st 
trie t 
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RADWAY’s 
READY 
‘RELIEF, 


In from one to twenty minutes never fails to relieve 


No matter 
how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheumatic, 


PAIN with one thorough application, 


Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neuralgic, or 
RADWAY'S 
It in- 


prostrated with disease may suffer, 
READY RELIEF will afford 


stantly relieves and soon cures 


instant ease, 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Coughs, Colds, 

Cold in the Head, Sore Throat, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, — 
Pneumonia, Seiatica, any 
Headache, inflammations, 
Toothache, Congestion, 


DIFFICULT BREATHING 


Sprains, Bruises, Pains In the Back, Chest 
or Limbs, It was the first and Is the only 


PAIN REMEDY 


Phat instantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 
lavs inflammation, and cures Conzestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 
orgaas by one application, 

INTERNALLY, abhalf to a teaspoonful in halfa 
tuinbler of water will ina few minutes cure Cramps, 
Sour Stomach, Vomiting, Heart- 
Sick Headache, 
Colic, Flatuleacy and all internal pains. 


Spasins, Nausea, 


burn, Nervousness, Sleeplessuéss, 


Diarrhara, 


Malaria in its Various Forms 
Cured and Prevented. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bil- 
ious and other Fevers (aided by RADWAY’‘S PILLS) 
so quick as RADWAY’'S READY RELIEF. 

RK. R. R. not only the patient seized with 
Malaria, but if people exposed to the malarial poison 
will, every morning take from 20 to ®dropsof Ready 
Relief in water and eat, sav a cracker, before going 
out, they will prevent attacks. 


cures 


Price, 50 cts. per Bottle. Sold by druggists. 
DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILLIAN 
RESOLVENT 


—THE— 
CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


For the Cure of 





all Chronic Diseases. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofulous Complaints, &c¢., 
Glandular Swelling, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous 
Affections, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, White Sweilings, Tumors, Pimples, Blotches, 
Eruptions of the Face, Uleers, Hip Disease, Gout, 
Droypsyv, Riekets, Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consump- 
tion, Diabetes, Kidney, Bladder, Liver Complaint. 

Tie wondertu§ cures effected by the Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent of Kidney, Bladder, Ovarian and Urinary 
Diseases, its marvelous power in dissolving stone and 
and = dis- 
its powers over the 


calculous concretions, curing gravel, gleet 
charges trom the genital glands; 
kidnevs in establishing a healthy urine, 
curing Diabetes, Inflammation or Irritation of the 
Bladder, Albuminousor Brick Dust Deposits, White 
Sand, ete., establishes its character A GREAT 
CONSTITUTIONAL REMEDY. 
Sold by all druggist-. $l abuttle. 


RADWAY’S 
PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Loss ot Appetite, Headache, Constipation, Costive- 
Indigestion, Billousness, Fever, Inflam- 
the Piles, and all derange- 
ments ofthe Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, con- 
taining noimercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

Purgation made perfect) by Dr. Radway’s Pills. 
Uniformity and Safety of Action Secured, Perfect 
Digestion will be accomplished by taking one of Rad- 
way's Pills every morning, about 10 o'clock, as a 
dinner pill, By so doing 


SICK HEADACHE 

4 ; . 
Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Bilionsness will be avoid- 
cd and the food that is eaten contribute its nourishing 


properties for the supportot the natural waste of the 
body, 


secretion of 


is 





eure 


ness, 


mation of Bowels, 


Bg bserve the following symptoms resulting from 
Disease of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acidity 

f the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of Food, 
or weightin the Stomach, Soeur Eructations, 

Flatre Heart, Cho! or Suffo- 


posture, Dimness ol 


ward Piles, 


luge of thre ing 


Webs befo the Sixht. Fever ana 


I 


rs. PER BUX, Sold by a a 
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Humorous. 


THE ONION. 





Draw off his satin waistcoat, 
Tear his silk shirt apart, 

And, weeping tears of pleasure, 
Creep closer to his hez rt! 


Wrapt is this modern mummy 
In ceaseless fold on foid; 

Yet whata wondrous power 
Those endless wrappings bold! 


Of all the vegetables 
From garden's length to leneth, 
He is the one most mighty -— 
Epitome of strength. 


Whene'’er his person enters, 
All noses snuff the air, 
And epicurean stomachs 
For wastric treats prepare. 


A subtle spirit rises 
Of dinaer tu full bloom, 
Au appetizing odor 
Pervading all the room, 


When at the well-laid table 
Hlow is the palate blest! 

He betters other dishes, 
Yet is himself the vest. 


But call upon your lady 
Why is her smile so grim ? 
Before a word Is spoken 
She knows you've been with him‘ 
U.N. NONE. 





A designing man—The architect. 
In the first place—The latest baby. 
The shortest way to spell dog—K_ 9. 


“I’m saved from a watery grave?’ ex 
claimed a tramp who was pulled out of a d.iryman’s 
milk-can., 

One of the most delicate ways of taking 
revenge on a neighbor is to inake his boy a present of 
a drum, 

Why is it that doctors don’t take their 
own medicine? Because they Rave too much regard 
for their health. 

Sophronia asks: ‘What is philosophy?’ 
itis something which enables a rich man to say that 
there is no disgrace in being poor. 

A sweet girl graduate wrote an essay on 
farm life, and gave a beautitul deseription of the 


mannerin which the milk was extracted trom the 
bosom of the cow, 


A child is enjoying her first visit to the 
city, and has never before seen a steamboat. **hi, 
mamina,’’? she cries, ‘‘see there! The locomotives 
are in swimming!" 


Miss Cleveland expresses her belief that 
people partake of the nature of the food they eat, 
but ne oneever noticed that a wolf UWecame more 
lamblike through his favorite diet 


A lady had some goods sent home 
marked C.O, D. A little year-old girl exclaimed: 
“Tt know what C., O. D. means—Calt on dada!’* 
Which was singularly near the mark. 


Farmer: “Do you want this job of 
shoveling snow??? Tramp: ‘‘lam not a snow shov- 
cler, 1 sprinkle lawns, The man who shovels suow 
will be along in about ten minutes.*’ 


Ilis fickle judgment. Willie: ‘‘Mamma, 
you ain’t going to give all that chicken to Tommy, 
Mamma: ‘‘No, Willie, dear: it is for 
you.’* Willie: ‘Oh, what a litth bitt'’ 


sre you #7"? 


The rinktum has vanished, the skatum 
has fled; the rollum is banished, the wheelum is 
dead, Tobog isthe daisy that now rales the day; 


let's tobog till we're crazy, ri-tu-ra-li-lay! 


Young lady: “You say you will grant 
Ine any favor Lask?*’ Aged masher! ‘‘Yes, dearest 
angel, Pil do anything in the world you ask of 
me.’ "Phen propose to my grandmother, Sue isa 
wiilow,*? 


‘Do you know what has become of that 
relation of yours who used to work for me?** asked a 
xeutleman of an Irish lavorer, ‘**No, yer honor, but 
it yez is anxious to see him, of Il wroite to bim an’ 


aX him to sind ine his addriss.’ 


A man who has lived happily with his 
Wife for 2 years is now suing fora divorce, She got 
holdof amoderu couokebook a few werks axu aud 
prepared a dinner according to the receipts given 
therein, Het husband believes she tried to putsuon 
liitm. 


Wite: ‘Mrs. Smith is an awfully slov- 
enly woman. She leaves everything to the servants, 
and her three children just run wild. It's ashame!’’ 
Husband: ‘Mow do you kpow all this, my dear?*’ 
“How dolknow it! Am il not over there half the 
time?** 


A New York deutist once received au or- 
der for ‘ta block of teeth’’ as follows: **My muuth is 
three inches acrust, five-eighth inches through the 
Jaw, some huimocky on the edge, shaped like @ horse- 
Shoe, toe torward. If you want me to be mure pare 
ticklar Ishel hav to cum thar.*’ 


A gentleman entered a Chicago gur. 


store and asked to be shown sume revolvers. ‘*‘*Here 
sa nice family weapon,’’ said the clerk. ‘A fam- 
liv weapon?** ‘*Yes, a family weapon Suot tie 
thing for dowe etic tragedies. It has eix chamber 
sir, Two bullets for your faithless wife, two for the 
fess destroyer of your home, and teu for our- 
Phevy area he z now 
y 4 
»* | 4 6 
nyY unbelieving wife, ’ "There . Violation 
‘ the lawin all that. "No: but when he was 
edging toward the coer I jammed him up ae ist 
the wall and unloaded three watches aud our 


poek-: 






t-books froin his clothes.*’ 


EDUCATION.—We are told that this or 
that man must have an extensive educa- 
tion ; but another, who holds a lower place 
in society, needs a more narrow one—that 
the governor of a siate requires a first-rate 
education, while the humble mechanic bas 
only need to study his last and leather, 
But why should not this man, though pur- 
suing a humble occupation, be permitted to 
. n his eyes on the lights of knowledge ? 

Has be not a sou! of as great capacity as the 
former? Is he not sustainjng the same re- 
lations asa parent, a citizen, a neightor,and 
as asubject of God's moral government 7 
itis, in fact, a greater work t) educate a 
child than to perform the duties of a gover- 
nor. 


mind, tocultivate the powers of thought, 
and to teach the duties which we owe te 
God and to our neighbor, Can a parent 
teach his child those duties unless he bas 
learned thein himself? Everyone, no smat- 
ter what is his oc upation or place, needs 
an education, in order that be nay have the 
proper use of his powers, and be enabled 
tw improve then through life. 
—_ «© — 


To Pack EaaGs.,—Eggs packed and 
treated as tollows can be kept for three 
months, and seein and look like fresh eggs: 
Take a common box, such as is used for 
packing canned meats; upon a two-inels 


end down, and leave a space of at least an 
inch between the eggs; cover with a layer 
of cats and then place another laver of exgs 
as be‘ore, until the box is nearly full; fill 
it with oats, packing the grain in neatiy, 
and screw on the top; place the box tn a 
ooo) cellar, and turn it upside down every 
other day. It fresh éggs are used, and the 


son8 will know them from fresh exgs, and 
they will certainly be much superior to 


—_ ——_—_- ee — _ 
Ir isthe subline immensity of the sea 
that gives to the waves their grace aud 
brilliance, the strength and stability of- the 
mountains that give charm to their variety 
of height and shape as we view them fram 
a distance, the iong stretch of level ground 
that causes our pleasure inthe hill or lake 
that breaks upon our sight. Art, in lke 
inanner, to be pleasing, nust give us sotne- 
whatof monotone before its novelty ean 
charm. In architecture there inust be inas 
sive walls and pillars, and the decoration 
inust be subordinate. In painting, the 
background inust be strong and elear to 
ive effect to the picture. Tn suirsic, the 
monotonous pass ive must be prolonged tye 
a certain extent to give zest to the changes 
that delight the ear. So, in life, there must 
be sameness if any benefit isto be derived 
frow change. There must be rest belere 
motion, home before travel, work belore 
play, duty before pleasure. 








£1 RUUPLRBY 
LOTiLOPATU 
di SPEGIFIC Ho. “of 


The only snecessfal remedy for 


Nervous ‘Bebility Vital Weakness, 


and Prostration, from over-work or other cans 

$! per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for @5. 
SoLpD BY DRUGGISTS, or sent postpaid on receipt of 

price.—Humphreys’ Medicine Co., 109 Vaitom Bt., &. ¥- 


NN WANTED (Samples FREE) for 
AG INT Dr. Seott’s beautifcl B 

Corsets, Brashes, Beite, 
Ftc, Norrish, ph sales, Territory given, satis 


faction guarante ed. Dr. SCOTT, adel } Sway N v. 


An unemployed persen, 

either sex, inown locality, for 

the succ — business of oid 

yA NTE stated salary. References 
exchanged. AM. MFG. HOUSE, 14 Barclay St., N.Y. 


SUNDAY SCHGGL, REWARD ano 
VISITING, Lovely teaspies, Bree cew 
Catalogue, & Agts. terme for tc. stamp. j 
W. C., Griswoid & Co., Cantertacck, Ce. | 


LOOK! IT WILL PAY YOU! 
| FIFTY PER CENT LESS. 

Tie undersigned who attend Leading Pook and 
Picture Sales and are purchasers of Valuatle Private | 
Libraries in England and the Continent, can sapply 
| Books at about 50 per cent, less ‘han local Cost Price 
Pictures, Books, and MSs. bought on order, Al. new 
and second-hand Enylish and Continental Books and 
Reviews supplied on shortest notice. Libraries furn- 





i 
Whatisit? Itisto take the direction of 


layer ol fresh clean outs place the eggs,large 


LL 


turning is attended to as directed, tow per- | 


lined or pickled eggs. 
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BLOOM ¢ 
Every ney ome to be considered 





mostimportant adjunct 

pod ge beauty is a clear, smooth, soft 
beautiful skin. ladies afflicted 
with T or Discotored 


sala amy should lose 


Bo — in dolignetel Fatiee this old established 


reparation. 
“— will wal ienetionty obliterate all such 
imepestectionsans® y harmless. 


has been analysed by 
ao teset hn of New York City, 
and entirely free from any 
taaterial injurious to the health or skin. 
Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Everywhere, 
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INSTANTANEOUS 


MENTS. 
s0 much asto whistle or hum a tune -sav **W 
can play It IMMEDIATELY, correctly and wit 
sistance of thisGGUIDE, THE GUIDE shows 
in different keys. Thus the player bas the full 


In fact It may be the first thie thes 


stood that the Guide will not make an accomy 
of the kind, Whatitcando, do welland WIT 


quarter-note, a sharp or a flat. 
reference to anything but what he is shown try 
curately and without the least trouble. Alth 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance t 
own instructors. 
ferent character 


tice with the Guiue, it will be easy to piek oat, 
player, any air cr tune that may be heard of ke 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn bow & 
those who cannot spend years learning an inet 


FITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE of sit 


many who would like to be able to dathis, fort 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO Dt for 
ness, moreover, would make ita vers goo! pre 
Christinas 
than one of the family can play. 
xvod use of their instruments. 
The Guide will be sent to any addres 
age stamps, 2°s, taken.) For Ten Cents extraa 
popular songs, will be sent with The Gaide, 


THE QUIDE 


CHAMPION 





















POSITIVELY Patent Safety 
Non-Explosive EXTINGUISHER 
Will not at / Cleanly. 
BREAK 
~ Me AN HU DRIPPING 
of 
CHIMAEY. OIL. 
Gives a Licm TwE Cuamrion 


in the Hest, 
Cheapest and 
Safest Lamp 
for Churches, 


equal in Briliiancy 

to 50 Candles, or 

2% Gas Burners. 
is is the most 





Powerful and Halls, or 

Perfect Family Use. 

LIGHT , 

ever made Send for 

FROM OIL, Illustrated 
Circular. 


THE PUNT 


old Gas gy Oil C none 
liers or brackets, and 
will increase your light 


A. J. WEIDENER, 


36 8. 2d 8t., 








ished throughout. Groods carefully packed to any 
address, WHOLESALE BOOKBINDING AND 
STATIONARY at about one-third usual rates i- 
mit by Bank or Postal Dratt with order. 


J. MOSCRIPT PYE 4&4 ¢0O., 
Export Booksellers, Stationers, and Putlishers, 


154 West Regent St., Ginegow, Serotinnd. 


COOD NEWS! COOD NEWS! 


THREE-FOLD. PHILA. 
AGENTS Bole Owner 
WANTED — a 





I wish to have these lamps introduced, ant « 
sell Samples at half the regular price In plas wre 


they have not been sold, Mention this paper 


( Photos of Female Be nara, jin , ln. 
Dee in onde. Cat.2c. Gem Agenes Orleane tl 








| CRIPLPPYE (ot the above firm) who bas great ex 
| perience of the varied acquirements of ladies and 


| gentlemen abroad, actsas GENERAL 


For the convenience of **Kin Beyond Sea,"' J. Wor 


40, NT. ana 
executes with economy and despacch commissions 
entrusted tohim, toranvthing large of small that 
may be wanted from EUROPE. Correspondents in 
allparts. FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL UN- 
DERT RIKING S placed in ENGLAND. PRELiMin- 
ARKY FEE, £25Sterling. Produce and Manatactured 


‘ys words pat on Furopean Markets Selonlseand Tutore 
| 

recommended, Lnvestinents t ale in test serurities. 

Save thine, trouble, and expense, b ne sting 


with Mr. PYF, 14 West KEGENT STHERT, fh Ae 
| Gow A remittance sho bin ev ‘ Py wpaay | 
instructions. 
\N. B.—EXHIBITION AGENT FORTHE Scortian In- | 
TEMNATIONAL EXHIBITION TOBE HELD AT tsLascow 
Dt al 

. “pe 

DR.HALL'S | 
. 4 4B 4 
3 a 
¥ 5 . 


106. nps Wa ngter 
_ Ne Ban anak ex " for patente enttt ob- 
tained W ritetor lnventor’s Guide 


YPM = = 


Treatment is local ae well as 


at Troy, 0. We desire to treat 
woedin Men CATARRH 
remedies WITHOU T SUCCESS 
Rev. T. P. Childs, Troy, 0. 


Tei wince then “ee 
BIC OFFER.'' GIVE AWAY os 
I 


Relf-Operating Washing Wa es ! ‘ 
one send us your name, PLO. and eapre f 
al onee Dive National 3 jbey =t.. %& } 


JADGEER QUEEN OATS. | - wreateet 
Dewve introd ’ “pp ‘ “ 


’ 
award at I State Falr against 
Ep al at 


1G: NTS WANTED 


1M) , 


72000) | 


ee eee fa mina 
| 18%; ks ngesiic. Munson Bb Mt.(arwu 


o 


Depot $9 Barclay St.. N. ¥. 


Anyone k .owing a tune, either *‘in the head,** 
ean play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIioUsS KNOWLEDGE OF 


power of making correct and harmontlous chor 


the nature of atune or air in music to play seet tones of aire, withoutlever having 
book, and without previously needing to kao 
The Ginide is places! on the Instrument, and the plaver, 


othe player by “ear 


tune—say ‘*‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’ can olay if, after a few attempts, quite well, 


all postage paid, on reeript of FIFILY ¢RNIS 


726 SANSOM ST., 


The mew and exquisite te Toilet Sap 
which for perfect = and Perman- 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequall: 4 
for either Teilet or Nursery use. me 
materials unless carefully selected and 
absolately pure ever enter into it« mann- 
facture, hence this Soap is perfectly 
reliable for usein the Nervery and un- 
rivalled for general Toilet use. 

Lamp's Wurre Litac Tower Soar is 
refreshing and soothing to the akin, leav- 
ing it beautifully clear soft ard smooth. 


Price, 20c. perCake. Box 8 Cakes 5c. 
Sent by Hall upon Receipt of Pricer. 


and 
ee = —y~ Pancy Geods 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


orable tohum, whistle or sing, 
MOUSiC On THE 


have evereeen a plane or organ, vet If they know 


ae it is called, 


av ibkew me or the Suwanee River, for instlanee they 
hb gimet effect, on the plane or organ, with the as 
hew the tanes are to be played with both hands and 


eftect of the bascand treble clefts, together with the 


j s accompaniments. Itmuast be plainly under 
dimeusician without study. It will do nothing 
HeOLTT WAIL te te enable anyone understanuing 
opened a mus 

the 4ifflerence between A of Gi, a half-note or a 


without 


ttede, can inatew moments play the plece ae- 


ug ( does pol ane! bever can supplant regular books 


andall others who are their 


By giving the stadent the power U play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dit- 
this number of pieces being went with each (suide the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position aod towel of the hoys. So, aflera very little prac- 


almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
Te. oie 
But it will teach 


earn a number of tunes without 


spread the common sheet music 
ament, how tal 
9. A child if tt can say ite A, KB, C’sandknowea 
There are 
ro@en aod the anusement of others, aud to such 
therm ALI WESAY Its cheapness aud usetul- 


cent ty give a person, whether young of old, at 


Almost every home in the land thas @ pian wyanormelodeon, whereon seldom more 


With thie t-uide in the house everylhody can make more or lees 


(Pevat- 
misle bouk, containing the words aud music for bw 
A ldftese 


MUSIC CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


K. DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 4 


Premier Artint 


AN TATE. . 


Juveutor of the celebrated GOSBANEER VEN 
TELATING Wie ant ELASTIC mane 
TOU res. 

| tr TT > enaltle Jlalies a 1 trenutieme o 
rt aeure wir * beeracd th «a rs 

| re wir ith Tort Vee 4 amt ale 
“Ne 1 1 f i ims 

neal \ 1. From ft tlbeadl tra: k 
‘Ne - r ' ad ss fara ‘ 

over the it ’ N free a! «as 
No. 4. Proms ear lo ear fara pai 

t \ ‘ ‘ ‘ “wu f 
‘ ‘ r art ‘ the al 
| ; 
; a ea splendid Stock of 
‘ i jue 1 artic Wiv Iiaif Wigs, 
Y riszete ‘ ‘ : anu 
I . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ sara te rent ' the 
it ‘ “4 ja * world wii 
} * 
1’ ate for Diveing Ladies’ and Gentleman's 


tia 


BE ABNESS : i ee Stas, So 


v+are post of the noted 
+” t on orig We f sred himself t 
athe, and since then hundreds of others ¥ 
a t« " . t ote ation 


1s PAGE, No rf Weat sist St., New York Ciry 


Yi) | en A get ste wate ee beat sell- 
tree 


tome JAY BRONSON Letrett, Mitek. 
Sample Took of . WT ful cards, 14 Games, 
12 tricks jn mug Album verses. Al! for 
ak. s.4lbp. STAR CARD CO. Btatine 15 Obie 


Tne DE AF 
THE 
Cc xs JR igre vsp < smtoneD Fag Det an Perfectiy 


Renters Che Merarieg, and perform the work of the natural 
ornl tabi and alWays im px mition aul 





lov xatvle 





ereation and even whimpere heard distinetiy Send f-« 
j ates teunok «ith testimonial, FREER. Address ores ” 
5 iii , BBB trvedieay Sew York. Mention thy pager 
Inetant relief. Fi nal cure ams never 

Upp ter 7 . 


especially conmtlipe 


. ‘ 
‘ . 


sing J. H. KEPV ES, (8 Naseeu Bt 
‘\' ORK: fer Ali e360 
a¢«d4ak® 
A a 
| Send « ‘ 
r Mi INMA ' ‘ , . ” 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


There have been a variety of stuils to | 


choose from this year when a dancing~iress 
had to be decided on. Tulle is always the 
most costly and the most elegant; its soft 
filminess is peculiarly becoming to youth, 
and young married women who dance intro- 
duce handsome 
with it. 

The skirts of tulle gowns are most sim- 
ply arranged ; as often as not they are just 
one skirt above the other, barely draped 
atall. 

The foundations are rarely more” than 
two yards and three~juarters wide; but 
they appear wider from the amplitude of 
the tulle above. 

Sometimes the skirts have tucks run with 
silk, like the hem of a bridal This 
net only an exeellent finish, preserves 
the tulle, which is often 
split. 

Gathered floances, also tucked, 
ried occasional! s 


panels and embroideries 


veil. Is 
brut 


inclined to be 


are Cafr- 
as pranels, 
is the 
riteboon 


down the side 
Another novelts 

of either 
many rows on the draperies, or 
through the tulle, while at the 
of the hitherto inevitable kilt 
pleating, there is a bouillonne drawn ino on 
these narrow 


of arrangement 
narrow brates 


in- 
tremfuction 
sewn in 
threaded 
feet, in lieu 
rilslwotms, down 


of the 


and caught 


here and there by great rosettes 


MAT. 


The most effective use of ribbon on dane 
of 


wows 


Ladders 
of 

sewn 

of 


Ing-goWwnS is in itself a study. 
bows are 
of 


strip of muslin 


applied to the sides 


formed narrow rilsbon, on toa 


in a close row double 
loops four inches across. 

A inost stylish gown is a simply draped 
black tulle,down the side of which is a suc- 
cession of mandarin-colered bows, made of 
I2-ineh wide ribbon, one loop and one end 
Ina continuous line set only half an ineh 
apart. the black 
admirable effeet > vellow white 


equally efleetive 


The line of eolor on hia 


an conn Is 
white 
ribbon come trom the waist to within a 


For debutantes long loops of satin 

few 
Inches of the hema, finishing off with a bow, 
and sometimes diagonal lines of ribbon are 
sewnoon the side, 

For matrons ostrich feathers are 
confine the the large lvre- 
shaped fans are bung frome the waist, ana 
applied to the same purpose. 

\ new make of tulle is covered with tufts 
of miarateut it Is Specially 
softiand pretty, and the draperies inay be 
bordered with cord to mateh. 


used to 
drapery, and 


im anv color: 


Horizontal stripes have been introduced 
into tulle, by allowing the warp te accumu. 
late im Weaving at.stated distances ; they 
substanee amd durability, and look 
specially well in of 
Nil. bruit 


ineus drapings are 


rive 


a Vellow tinge eau de 


No trimming is required, Volum. 
Hecessairy, 
Lines of tinsel have been introduced 


delightful 


into 


yauuzve, wWhieh makes daneing 


clresses, 

Dewdrop tulle is made with tinsel spots 
set in three closeset rows, the tinsel 
stuck on after the mianner of spotted 


beeing 
trille 
It is 
mn oat 
three 


much emoplowed at one time for veils. 


tobe hadin gwoldband silver, and alse 


few metallic colores > in the 


sore 
lines are each of a distinet tome, 
If this is 


Well ith a 


Stich as reel, 


belunes canned greoded. well draped 


borigghitiv ligebitercd 


looks ORtreraiely 


rewotnh, cms telaaehW as Well as wlilte 


Spots are the fashipon 


tulles are teeing draped 


of geveds hitherto tised) for 
tulle with black pen spots. 
The large chenille and silk Spots standing 
thie ofl 


the past and gone now as far as fashion is 


out distinetiv trom foutdlation are 
conmeoerned. 

For voung tnatrons all kinds of clabora- 
ticora cof Crdgaataninage final The tiarket 
is them ocdeed Wath braricdsonme od ce which, 


favor. 


on the score ofover-production, are to be 


THE SATURDAY 


most fashionable colors 
If you are economically inclined, vou can 
make uptulle over sateen, but it always 


foundation is quite visible, and is accentu 
ated by important bows of the same mate 
rial introduced on the skirt. 

A new notion for ball dresses is a shot 
effect. Sometimes this is achieved by drap- 
ing the tulle overa shot silk petticoat, but 
often as not the tulle is employed double, 
one color upon another. 

On an eau de Nil satin foundation tulle of 
the same tone laid much 
darker and arranged in long single folds, 
caught down at the side with bows of rib- 
bon. Other combinations were a heliotrope 
satin with violet and heliotrope tulle com- 


was over one 


bined, a brown satin with brown and gold 
tulle, and blue with Pompeian red. The 
uniformity of the folds was broken by acas- 
cade pleating of the double talle down the 
side. 

For such a dress it would take thirty-five 
vards of tulle ; and almost every shade is 
to be had 
mousse, mordore, emerald, red and clectric 
blue. 
Many 
whe 


blue, pink, eau de Nil, crevette, 


voung people at «lances 


not intrewluced, 


appear 


are and quiet dresses 
are needed by them, also for breaking-up 
parties at school. 

of the ox 


Sireorigr, 


On such occasions some ru cotton 


CAVASSOS, ‘ heap an Simply 


draped would be desirable. They have no 


trimming but a bunch of ribbons. 
with 


The point desprit net covered tins 


close-set spots, makes new and pretts 


dancinglresses, with twiee the durabilits 
It is generally 
trimmed with pimked-out flounmees, and is 


of tulle, for it cleans well. 
to be had in colors as well as in white. 

A less costly fabric, which is taking the 
it het 
serviceable, is cotton erape, which is) dved 
in admirable 


place of nuns veiling, Uneugh is sO 


and 
frocks for ses hpenol virls 


tomes makes becoming 
Silk crepe of a coarse crinkle in all colors 
isoiploved for ball dresses for older peo- 
ple. 

The cotton crepe is trimmed with lace. 
Sprigged net is to be recommended on the 
of wearing de 
which looks like made of silk, 1s 
firm, unerushable, but thin, and trimmed 
With lace is suitable for the sort of dress 


score well. Sole Chine, 


muslin 


it 
very young girl should wear. 

it is richly in 
silk, with a glistening crystal 
bead in thecentre of the daisies, which 
the them it used for 
trimming om youn meatrons’ dresses, 


Sometimes embroidered 


ha 
~ 


wool and 
are 
favorite puattern ; is 
Some oof the most costly dresses of the 
period, are niade of talle embroidered with 
cut wlass introduced as gems. 
Low bodices, laced at the back, are more 
other kind of court 
leadices cut well off the shoulders but those 
little 


out 


fashionable than any 


wheoare thin do well to raise them a 
on the meek, as this will not thereby 
La Mode. 
have epanlettios 
high. Heart- 
worn than 


the rules Laid down ts 
It is ratich the fashi 


of fowers tiade to st 


riage 
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have been Introduced as panels on to tans 
dancing~iresses > a pink silk ground, for 
example, displays a handsome Gothie de- 
sign in gray velvet, atriumph in weaving, 
and this asa broad bex-pleat is placed at 
the side of a pink tulle dress, while a helio- 
trope pente with graduated velvet stripes, 
ending in a plush band and fringe, 
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HINTS ON FANCY WORK. 
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looks better over silk or satin, and many of 
this season’«< dresses are so ceveredd that the | 
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which, being easy and quick to do, as well 
as very effective in appearance, ix well 
| worth their notice, : 
| Jt is called Bulgarian work, and consists 
lof a pattern something like the crewel- 
work patterns, traced on cloth or felt. 
Along the tracing lines are pierced a series 
of holes, and the stitches are then taken 
from hole to hole. 

These are generally bought ready 
pierced ; but I think it would not he very 
difficult to prepare it all oneself. Care must 
be taken not to make the holes too large or 
at very uneven distances, 

After tracing the pattern with a stiletto, 
pierce it at intervals of not less than one- 
eighth of an inch apart, or even further 
when the pattern will not allow of two 
stitches in the same line. ° 

This piercing will be easiest done on an 
old wooden table or piece of deal board, 
which will allow the point to sink in, and 
yet prevent it from going too far through, 
and so making too large a hole. 

A pretty mixture of colors should be 
chosen. If the pattern be a geometrical 
one, other stitches besides the long back 
stiteh may often be introduced, such as 
cross-stitch, herring-bone, and = feather- 
stiteh. 

Berlin wool or silks may be used, or 
both combined look well. This will be 
found a very good way of using up reim- 
nants, both of cloth and wools or silks. 

This reminds me also that cuttings of the 
“toilecrosse”’’ may be made into various 
pretty little articles, even should they be 
only an inch or two in size, 

Take a two-inch square, for instance. 
Work it in some pretty little pattern in 
cYoss-stitch—say a Maltese cross—holding 
the serap diamond ways, and working an 
arm of the cross into each corner. 

(;round it with a few stitches of another 
color, and stiteh it down with gold silk into 
the centre of a cushion, d’oyley, or any 
other small article. 

A row of feather-stitch at some little dis- 
tance from the centre, or a wreath in out- 
line work, will be quite suflicient, and it 
may be edged with a litle gimp or a lace 
frill. 

Now, this Pulgarian work above alluded 
to, or sinall pieces of **toile-crosse,”* or both 
even together, might be made very well 
into a charming quilt for cold weather. 

The foundation should be composed of 
yood-sized squares of (WO or more colors— 
say of black and searlet only, or black sur- 
rounded by alternate red and blue, 

In the centre of each of these squares 
could be an applique of either of the above 
remnants, stitched on with gold silk, and 
the seams of the foundation of patcbrwork 
could be ornamented with either a faneyv 
stitch or a narrow gold braid. 2 

A broad lace all around and very full at 
the corners, with a large bow, would finish 
it off When lined and quilted. If thought 
too showy, it could be used for a sofa 
blanket, when its brightness would be cheer- 
ful and attractive. 

For those who are fond of these faney 
stitches spoken of above, a very good way 
of employing them is to do some smocking. 
This is not only suitable for some sorts of 
dresses, especially for children, but is also 
used when covering Wwork-baskets, tables, 
jin-cushions, and large cushions. It also 
ies very nice as a cover fora baby’s bas- 
sinette, sav in a pale blue sateen, honey- 
combed and feather-stitched with silk of 
two darker shades of blue. 

This is best regulated by dotting it at the 
right distances through a piece Of perforated 
card. Be sure to have a long enough piece 
of thread in vour needle, as itean be joined 
in the gathers. Draw it up as tight as will 
be required, and fix with «a pin at the end. 
Now take the silk twist, beginning at the 
left hand, and pick up each pleat, dropping 
the thread below the needle. This is the 
plain smocking-stiteh. 

It can be varied in inflnitv of wavs, 
but most frequently one or mere rows of 
worked top and bottom, so «as to 
keen the pleate in peace 
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tA 

Honeyootnt-stiteh draws two pleats close 
toyether, then leaves a little space > then 
ayainthe next two close together, and = so 
on tothe end of the row, 

end off securely and begin the next row 

again at the lett hand, dividingthe pleats of 
the former row, and drawing ewe? sets one 
froin one peur, and one from the next pair, 
and so on throughout. 
I must not forget to state that the gather- 
ing should be repeated at intervals 
wherever the smocking is to be done, se as 
to keep the pleats straight. 

When all the embroidery is finished,iron 
itat the back to press it; if the colors are 
delicate, or the material wiry, place a damp 
cloth between, and let the iron be rather 
| hot. Then you may draw out all the gath- 

ering threads, and it should be nice and 
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OLvp S —We could not possibly publish 
the story again, Although we would like todo so to 


oblige you 

CHILBLAIN.—There are any number of 
alleged good cures suld iu the drug-store. Your best 
plan would be to speak toa doctor, If they are very 
painful and take his advice, 

Dors.—No rule can be laid down for de— 
*‘my’* should be pronounced ax 
You must be guided by the 
connection In which it comes, 


termining when 


‘tne’ in voeal muste, 


W. Wuitre.—A inierobe isa member of 
a large family of microscopic animals of the lowest 
orgauisation. Microbes are the producers of certain 
forms of decay, and of Various diseases, notably of 
phthisis and cholera, 


JenNie J.—As vour lover disavows all 
intention of saving anything unkind or d@tiseourteous 
to vou, and has made all the reparation in his power, 
there i« nothing for vou to do but to ignore the mat- 
ter in future, and treat him as though nothing of the 
kind had occurred, 


PETER. —The Southern Cross is the moat 
conspicuous conscellation In the Southern Hemis- 
phere. Situated near the Antarctic Cirele, and never, 
therefore, visible in our latitudes, it consists of four 
bright stars, so placed relatively to one another as to 
suggest the form of a eross. 


NUCKIE,—It 18 said that one can sil ver- 
plate smnall articles tn the following way :—Take one 
part nitrate of silver, one common salt, and seven 
cream of tartar ; powder and mix, Apply by wetting 
with alitth: water, and rubbing on the article to be 


plated, which must be quite clean, 


JAcK.—No§ man would take any pro- 
cecdings againsta lady for keeping an engagement 
ring : he would hardly wishto see it again. At the 
stine time wecan bardly understand any girl witha 
spark of spirit or feeling in her composition wishing 
to keep sucha memento of * broken engagement, 


Dist.—An octoroon is the child of a 
quadroon mother and a white father, thus having an 
eighth part of negro bloed. 2. Most likely the black 
you speak of were ‘‘patches,** which were 
worn du the iast century ; they were little pieces of 
black plaster stuck here and there about the face, 
and were supposed to euhance the beauty of the per- 
eon wearing them, 


IGNORAMUS, — ‘Easter’? is nowwhere 
named inthe Bible. Itisthe day appointed by the 
Christian Church to commemorate the resarrection 
ef our Lo-d, The name derived from a Saxon 
festival in honor of the goddess **Fostre,** 
shipped in Great Britain. Itisa movable feast de- 
pending on acertain full moon in Mareh. It was so 
arranged that Easter Sunday might be Kept on the 
same day throughout the whole Christian world, 
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KATIE.—You have not quoted the verse 
quite correctly ; itis :- 


**Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, ob, sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me!*? 


It is the last verse of a litthe poem by Lord Tenny- 
son, written about five-and-twenty years age. The 
lLnes have been set to music. 


GAMBOGE. — According to phrenology, 
the intellectual organs are all situated in the front 
part of the head, so that, uulessa large forshead is 
occasioned by soine maiformation of the brain or 
skull, it usually indicates good mental capacity. 2. 
A practised phrenologist would be better able to an- 
swerthe question than wecan., Wesbhould say not; 
the power of work may tncrease without the brain 
itself enlarging. 3. The answer to question Ne. 1 
willapply to this one. 4. Genius is described in the 
dictionary as ‘‘great intellectual We car 
give ne becter detinition, [tis the capavi.ity of us- 
ing and applying the power that makes men of genius 
really great, 


~ower,** 
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JuL.—You are a type of a class of people 
whose lives area burde: 
state of their internal 
are the longest lived. Eat plenty of foult, especially 
fur breakfast, Brown bread, cabbage, and all green 
vegetables inay be eaten treely., Avoid aperients if 
possible, Avoid Lrooding over your ailments. Tae 
mind acts on the viscera wore than is generally 
known, Itis a popular fallacy that a man suffers in 
There is more 
than bv allowing 
natural means, 
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(estive persons 


on 


health from the cause you mention. 
harm done by taking medicine 
Nature to help herself, ot bY using 
euchasa diet largely ot 


plenty of cold water. 


Diti.—No, there 


composed vegetables and 


is no pertect cure. 
livate les, like epilepsy, cling to some people all 
their Ata sclentifie conference in 
France some interesting experiments were made ou 
hysterical patients with drugs which were not actuaal- 
ly administered, but were placed at the back of the 
patients’ heads and were used without thetr Kaow- 
ledge, Under these circumstances, oplam produced 
sleep, alcohol caused drunkenness, and absinthe 
brought on paralysis of the legs. In womea, cam- 
phor gave rise lo religious ecstasy, and in men, con- 
vulsions. Many drugs wire employed Andail gave 
their characteristic effects, though they were all con- 
tained in phiats or wrapped in paper. 


lives recent 


T. N.—You aay, “I have been courting 
a girl for upwards of two vears. We have been en- 
waged for twelve months, aad when I asked her to be 
mine, she said she would marry me at aay time I 
wished. L wanted toask her parentsat that tine, 
but she was not willing that I should do so then. Sue 
said that when I did ask them, tf they objected, she 
would marry me fuany case, The time is now nearly 
up, and she says she can*tmake up her mind tomarry, 
and is not willing for ine to ask her parents, Sle 
also said if they objected she conld not go agaiust 
their wishes. She says she loves me as much as ever 
lied, is we andl am seren 
years Phe last time her | became 
very angry with her, an er Ltold herl 
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